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Week Ending Friday, October 5, 1990 


Remarks at the Dedication Ceremony 
for the Washington National Cathedral 


September 29, 1990 


Thank you all, ladies and gentlemen. 
Thank you, Bishop Browning, and it’s a 
great pleasure to be with you again. And a 
special thanks to Bishop Haines, and special 
thanks to Colonel Bourgeois and our won- 
derful Marine Band. Thank you, ladies and 
gentlemen. And a warm welcome to all of 
you out there, standing and seated, in this 
splendid scene of bright unity across these 
gorgeous grounds—the clergy and other 
interfaith leaders, members of this great 
Washington National Cathedral, representa- 
tives of our government and other coun- 
tries, and the men and women who have 
worked on this magnificent structure, and 
all our friends. 

Barbara and I feel privileged, privileged 
to be with you on this day of ecumenical 
thanksgiving. There’s one man, mentioned 
by Bishop Browning, who has gone before 
us, yet who is in so many of our hearts 
today, the late Episcopal Bishop of Wash- 
ington, John Walker. Like many of you 
here, I treasured his friendship, and I 
valued his counsel. And were he still with 
us, the stone setting would be the culmina- 
tion of his life’s work and his life’s dream. 
But tomorrow, on the first anniversary of 
his death, the very first service will be held 
in the completed cathedral. I’d like to dedi- 
cate these remarks to his memory. 

What an extraordinary moment this is. 
Eighty-three years ago this day, this hour, 
our predecessors here laid a cornerstone. 
Now, eight decades later, we look at Mount 
St. Alban and say, Here we have built our 
church—not just a church, a house of 
prayer for a nation built on the rock of 
religious faith, a nation we celebrate as 
“one nation under God,” a nation whose 
founding President, George Washington, 
said: “No people can be bound to acknowl- 
edge and adore the invisible hand which 


conducts the affairs of men more than the 
people of the United States.” 

And so, we have constructed here this 
symbol of our nation’s spiritual life, over- 
looking the center of our nation’s secular 
life, a symbol which combines the perma- 
nence of stone and of God—both of which 
will outlast men and memories—a symbol 
that carries with it a constant reminder of 
our moral obligations. You know, whenever 
I look up at this hill and see the cathedral 
keeping watch over us, I feel the challenge 
is reaffirmed. 

Woodrow Wilson’s last public words, in- 
scribed here on the wall next to his tomb, 
say it best: “Our civilization cannot survive 
materially unless it be redeemed spiritual- 
ly.” To do that, we must govern by the 
imperatives of a strong moral compass; a 
compass based on the kind of purity and 
vision and values that inspired our early 
founders; a compass that would lead us to 
enter this building through its oldest door, 
“The Way of Peace”; and a compass orient- 
ed to the words of St. Paul, who gazes down 
from our left: “And now abideth faith, 
hope, and love, these three; but the great- 
est of these is love.” 

Our personal family compass has for 
many years led us here for public and pri- 
vate worship. We were neighbors when we 
lived in the Vice President’s residence, and 
before that, our children went to school at 
St. Alban’s. I was a board member at Na- 
tional Cathedral School, and Canon Martin 
baptized one of our grandchildren, and two 
sons were confirmed here. And Barbara’s 
even read “The Christmas Story.” I'll stop 
in case each of you want to tell me of your 
family connection with this wonderful insti- 
tution. [Laughter] 

One of the high points of our inaugural 
weekend was the prayer service here, part 
of a national day of prayer across the coun- 
try. I want to take a moment to say good- 
bye to Provost Perry, Charles Perry, who so 
beautifully organized that service and who 
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is leaving tomorrow after a dozen years of 
devoted work. 

I'd like to share with you some thoughts 
on why we find this cathedral so moving. 
To begin with, there is profound meaning 
in the physical beauty. The devout say they 
can see here the invisible hand of God in 
the visible handiwork of man. All can see in 
this astonishing place of stone and light a 
massive 300-million-pound mountain of In- 
diana limestone created as an act of wor- 
ship. 

I want my grandchildren to come here. I 
want them to feel reassured that there 
always will be comfort here in the presence 
of God, and I want them to delight in the 
colors and the sounds and the tapestries and 
mosaics to the fine old hymns. And I want 
them to know a very special way of under- 
standing this wondrous place—studying the 
brilliant stained-glass windows. From where 
we now stand, the rose window high above 
seems black and formless to some, perhaps; 
but when we enter and see it backlit by the 
sun, it dazzles in astonishing splendor and 
reminds us that without faith we too are 
but stained-glass windows in the dark. 

But the magnificent story of this place, 
then, is human as well as spiritual. The 
greatness of this masterpiece comes from 
the loving and sometimes lifelong dedica- 
tion of the finest craftsmen. For some, it has 
been a multigenerational work, son follow- 
ing son throughout the birth of this house of 
worship. Many of these workers are now 
gone. For their memorial, simply look 
around you. 

But most of the gifts that made this great 
American dream a reality—gifts of funds, 
work, love, spirit, and prayer—were from 
the people who were its congregation: the 
millions across America. They caught the 
exhilaration of the dream that seized those 
who envisioned this cathedral and yet who 
didn’t live to see it a reality, men like 
Pierre L’Enfant, whose 1791 plan for Wash- 
ington included “a great church for national 
purposes,” or Henry Satterlee, this city’s 
first Episcopal Bishop, who yearned for a 
place “forever open and free,” and the 
Members of Congress who voted the 1893 
Charter of Foundation. 

There are some here who share that 
dream in a unique way. They were also 
here 83 years ago today for the laying of 
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the cornerstone, and they remember sun- 
light shining through the rain while 10,000 
watched and cheered. For instance, Elsie 
Brown is now 90, but was 7 when her 
mother took her to that event. Ninety-five- 
year-old Taylor Eiker was 12 when he 
donned his cassock to sing in the boys choir 
that noon. And Ruth Oliphant, now 98, 
walked over with her other 15-year-old Ca- 
thedral School classmates. 

It was a very American ceremony. Presi- 
dent Teddy Roosevelt spoke, and Bishop 
Satterlee tapped the stone with the gavel 
which George Washington had used to set 
the cornerstone of the United States Cap- 
itol. That was only right for a cathedral 
whose style is 14th century Gothic and yet 
also very much American; a cathedral that’s 
not just about faith but was also about a 
nation and its people; a cathedral where 
mosaics of the Great Seal of the United 
States and the State seals are set into the 
floors, where bays honor Washington, Lin- 
coln, Stonewall Jackson, and Robert E. Lee, 
where you can find an eagle, a bison, and 
even a stained-glass codfish—{laughter|}— 
where needlepoint memorials are to 
Herman Melville, Alexander Graham Bell, 
Harriet Tubman, and John Fitzgerald Ken- 
nedy, where lie the graves of President 
Wilson, Admiral George Dewey, and Helen 
Keller, where the mesmerizing stained-glass 
Space Window includes a Moon rock given 
by astronaut Michael Collins, who went to 
school on these very grounds at St. Alban’s, 
and where an unexpected shaft of sun can 
leave a stunning memory—the statue of 
George Washington, strong and solid and 
earthbound, suddenly dappled by the bril- 
liance of stained-glass light. It’s a place 
where the history of the cathedral and of 
the country have been interwoven. 

When we need to grieve, we come here. 
We held funerals for Presidents Truman 
and Eisenhower and Vice President Hum- 
phrey, the burial of President Wilson, and a 
fantastic memorial service for Winston 
Churchill. 

When we want to understand, we come 
here. Over a 3-day period, at the dedication 
of the Vietnam Memorial, the names of 
57,939 lost Americans were read in chapels. 
Other times, we listened to Bishop Tutu or 
Billy Graham or Martin Luther King. 
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When we want to celebrate, we come 
here. When the hostages were freed from 
our Embassy in Tehran, there was a service 
of thanksgiving. Later, a national prayer 
service for the 50th Presidential inaugura- 
tion. And bells peal out on the national holi- 
days. 

When we want to express our concern, 
we come here: to hold a memorial for vic- 
tims of the American Embassy bombing in 
Beirut; a service of reflection on the 40th 
anniversary of Hiroshima; and even now, 
prayers for our brave young service men 
and women in the harsh, distant deserts. 

And so, today, we prepare to raise that 
final 1,008-pound grand finial to its spot on 
one of the great pinnacles of St. Paul’s 
Tower, the last step in an eight-decade-long 
journey. 

Now that our national treasure is com- 
plete, how will it fit into our lives? I would 
love to see the entire country discover this 
cathedral as America’s resource, refuge, and 
reminder, somewhere to strengthen the Na- 
tion’s heart. We should consecrate this 


place in the words of Isaiah: “For mine 
house shall be called a house of prayer for 
all people.” All people. All America. And 


we should come here to pledge ourselves to 
the work of Martin Luther King, envisioned 
from the splendid Canterbury pulpit in his 
last sermon, 3 days before he died. And he 
said: “We will bring about a new day of 
justice and brotherhood and peace. And on 
that day, morning stars will sing together, 
and the sons of God will shout for joy.” 

For eight decades, the dream of a com- 
pleted cathedral dominated this hill, and 
now Dr. King’s words should become our 
new vision. Eighty-three years ago on this 
spot, President Teddy Roosevelt said: “God 
speed the work begun this noon.” And 
today I say: God speed the work completed 
this noon and the new work yet to begin. 

God bless all of you, this magnificent ca- 
thedral, and the United States of America. 
Thank you all very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 12:31 p.m. in 
front of the cathedral. In his remarks, he 
referred to the Most Reverend Edmond L. 
Browning, Bishop of the Episcopal Church 
of the United States, and the Right Rever- 


end Ronald H. Haines, Bishop of Washing- 
ton. 


Statement by Press Secretary Fitzwater 
on President Bush’s Meeting in New 
York City With President Cesar Gaviria 
of Colombia 


September 29, 1990 


President Bush met with President Ga- 
viria of Colombia at approximately 4:15 this 
afternoon and discussed a number of bilat- 
eral issues of interest to both countries. 
President Bush advised President Gaviria 
that he will include Colombia in legislation 
that he will soon send to the Congress on a 
CBI [Caribbean Basin Initiative]-like trade 
preference system for four Andean coun- 
tries. One product of special interest to Co- 
lombia, cut flowers, will be included in this 
legislation. The two countries have dis- 
cussed tariffs on cut flowers for a number of 
months, and President Bush has promised 
to seek relief. 

President Gaviria expressed his concern 
about a new wave of terrorism in Colombia 
and the need for both countries to deal 
forthrightly with the drug situation. The 
two Presidents discussed possible trade ben- 
efits that could accrue to Colombia to make 
up for adverse economic impacts due to the 
drug war. 

President Bush raised the issue of “con- 
sensual” boarding of ships suspected of car- 
rying drugs. President Gaviria indicated he 
would look into the process of getting ap- 
proval for U.S. Coastguardsmen to inspect 
ships at sea. President Bush reiterated that 
the United States wants to cooperate with 
Colombia in drug interdiction and would 
not act without Colombian approval. 

The two Presidents discussed the situa- 
tion in the Persian Gulf, including its 
impact on oil prices in the United States 
and Colombia. President Bush thanked 
President Gaviria for his decision to in- 
crease oil production in Colombia. Presi- 
dent Bush repeated his concerns about 
market speculators driving up the price of 
oil. President Bush thanked President Ga- 
viria for his support in the United Nations 
on the resolutions related to Iraq. 
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Statement by Press Secretary Fitzwater 
on the President’s Meeting in New 
York City With Prime Minister Salim 
al-Huss of Lebanon 


September 29, 1990 


The President met with the Prime Minis- 
ter of Lebanon, Salim al-Huss, at 5 p.m. The 
President assured the Prime Minister of 
continued U.S. support for the Government 
of Lebanon. He said the United States sup- 
ports Lebanon’s independence, unity, sover- 
eignty, and territorial integrity. The Presi- 
dent also advised the Prime Minister that 
the United States seeks the withdrawal of 
all foreign forces from Lebanon. The Presi- 
dent emphasized that the U.S. contacts with 
Syria would in no way be detrimental to 
Lebanon. 

The two leaders discussed the situation in 
the Persian Gulf at some length. 

The President raised the issue of Ameri- 
can hostages in Lebanon, pointing out that 
we continue to seek all information that 
could be helpful in securing the release of 
our hostages. The Prime Minister assured 
the President that he would provide any 
information that might possibly be helpful 
in securing their release. 


Statement by Press Secretary Fitzwater 
on the President’s Meeting in New 
York City With Prime Minister Brian 
Mulroney of Canada 


September 29, 1990 


The President met with Prime Minister 
Mulroney of Canada at 6 p.m. to discuss the 
United Nations World Summit for Children. 
Prime Minister Mulroney is one of the 
sponsors of the World Summit for Children. 
The Prime Minister discussed the major 
themes of the summit and the scenario for 
tomorrow’s meeting. The Prime Minister 
said there were 15 million children in the 
world under 5 years old who die every year 
from disease. He said we must work to im- 
prove the world environment. 

The President and the Prime Minister 
also discussed the situation in the Persian 
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Gulf and the status of the multinational 
force there. 


Statement by Press Secretary Fitzwater 
on the President’s Meeting in New 
York City With Prime Minister Tadeusz 
Mazowiecki of Poland 


September 29, 1990 


The President and Prime Minister 
Mazowiecki met at 6:30 p.m. to discuss the 
status of Poland’s move toward the develop- 
ment of a private economy and democratic 
reforms. The Prime Minister said his coun- 
try is making considerable progress in 
building democracy and has undertaken 
several specific efforts to privatize their 
economy. He indicated an initial emphasis 
on moving smaller companies into the pri- 
vate sector. 

The President congratulated the Prime 
Minister on the success they have had so 
far. He said the United States supports 
Poland in its reform efforts. “America wants 
you to succeed,” the President said. “We 
will help in every way we can.” The Presi- 
dent outlined the U.S. economic assistance 
program for Poland. 

The President thanked the Prime Minis- 
ter for Poland’s contributions to the Persian 
Gulf. Poland is sending a hospital ship and a 
field hospital to the region. The Prime Min- 
ister said his country is considering other 
helpful measures as well. 


Remarks at the Opening Ceremony of 
the United Nations World Summit for 
Children in New York City 


September 30, 1990 


Mr. Secretary-General and President 
Traoré, Prime Minister Mulroney, and my 
distinguished colleagues from around the 
world, thank you all, and welcome to the 
United States. 

I’m proud to address you here today as 
the President of this country, in which this 
special summit is being held. And at the 
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outset, let me join all in expressing our ap- 
preciation to UNICEF [United Nations 
International Children’s Emergency Fund] 
and then to the kids here with us today. 

President Traoré, our thanks to you, sir. 
And may I extend my special respects and 
special thanks to the Prime Minister of 
Canada. It was largely his foresight and per- 
sistence that resulted in this impressive 
turnout. 

In recent days, the world community has 
acted decisively in defense of a principle: 
that small states shall not become souvenirs 
of conquest. It was just 3 weeks ago that I 
spoke to the American people about a new 
world order, a new partnership of nations— 
freer from the threat of terror, stronger in 
the pursuit of justice, more secure in the 
quest for peace. Today we are holding this 
unprecedented world summit to work for 
the well-being of those who will live in and 
lead this new world. Their voices are still 
faint and unheard. So, we’ve come togeth- 
er, more than 70 strong—heads of state, 
chiefs of government—chiefs of state and 
heads of government—to speak for the chil- 
dren of the Earth. 

But first, we should acknowledge that for 
many children the only blessing they will 
ever know is their innocence. The facts are 
as stark as they are oppressive: There are 
almost 3 billion young people on Earth 
today, and more than 14 million of them 
will die this year. In the next hour alone, 
1,000 babies will perish. But I think we’re 
all gathered here to defy these statistics. 
We’ve seen children—swollen bellies. 
We’ve seen the pleading eyes of starvation. 
We've heard the cries of children dying of 
disease. So, let us affirm in this historic 
summit that these children can be saved. 
They can be saved when we live up to our 
responsibilities not just as an assembly of 
governments but as a world community of 
adults, of parents. 

In my time as President, I’ve heard the 
heart-rending cries of AIDS babies. I’ve 
stood helpless over infants born addicted to 
cocaine, their tiny bodies trembling with 
pain. But I’ve also been to many classrooms 
across America where the influence of love 
and well-being can be seen instantly in 
bright faces and wondering eyes. From all 
these experiences and many more, I’ve 
learned that our children are a mirror, an 


honest reflection, of their parents and their 
world. Sometimes, the reflection is flatter- 
ing. At other times, we simply don’t like 
what we see. So, we must never turn away. 

So, let me tell you what the American 
people intend to do. This month, our Secre- 
tary of Health and Human Services, Dr. Sul- 
livan, announced ambitious new health ob- 
jectives that we as a nation—citizens, fami- 
lies, business, and government—hope to 
reach by the year 2000. We seek to reduce 
infant mortality and low-weight births, to 
increase child-immunization levels and im- 
prove the health of both mothers and chil- 
dren. And we want to see the day when 
every American child is a part of a strong 
and stable family. 

We're working in partnership with other 
governments and international organiza- 
tions to eliminate child-killing diseases. Of 
course, many diseases are but a manifesta- 
tion of an even more basic disorder: malnu- 
trition. And to combat world starvation, the 
United States will continue to help food 
production in many countries, and we will 
send almost 150 million metric tons of food 
abroad this year. 

And sadly, there is another child-killer 
loose in the world that knows no cure: 
AIDS. And nowhere is this killer taking 
more lives than in Africa. So, I’ve asked Dr. 
Sullivan and Dr. Ronald Roskens, the Ad- 
ministrator of AID, to go to Africa to see 
what else America and the world can do to 
advance child survival across that continent 
and across the world. 

So far, I’ve spoken here just briefly of the 
most urgent issues of survival, but simple 
survival is not enough for a child lacking in 
health or learning, or dénied the love of 
family and time for play. One year and two 
days ago, I met with the Governors of our 
50 States on a single topic of national im- 
portance. We agreed to set ambitious edu- 
cation goals for the year 2000. For America, 
this is a stiff challenge, self-imposed. I see 
among us today many leaders who should 
take pride in giving the world examples of 
educational excellence, examples the next 
generation of Americans will not leave un- 
challenged. 

But of course, education is a mystery to 
the 100 million children not in school. It’s 
an outrage that so many spend their child- 
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hood in mines, in factories, in the twilight 
world of the streets. The United States out- 
lawed most forms of child labor decades 
ago. Let us strive together to make educa- 
tion the primary work of all children. 

So, all children must be given the chance 
to lead happy, healthy, and productive 
lives. Let me be the first to say that the 
United States can learn from many of the 
nations represented here today, but what 
my countrymen have learned from hard ex- 
perience is that progress begins when we 
empower people, not bureaucracies. Pro- 
grams can best enhance the welfare of chil- 
dren by strengthening the mutual responsi- 
bilities of public institutions and individual 
families. We should also look to the private 
sector as an essential partner. Public efforts 
on behalf of children should encourage ex- 
perimentation among neighborhoods and 
local governments, not stifle it. So, when it 
comes to improving the welfare of children, 
empowerment should begin first with their 
parents, as President Salinas a minute ago 
so eloquently stated. 

Saving one child is a miracle. As world 
leaders, we can realize such miracles, and 
then we can count them in millions. 

My friends and colleagues, thank you 
very much. And may God bless the children 
of this world. Thank you very much. 


Note: President Bush spoke at 10 a.m. in the 
General Assembly Hall at the United Na- 
tions. He referred to United Nations Secre- 
tary-General Javier Perez de Cuellar de la 
Guerra; President Moussa Traoré of Mali 
and Prime Minister Brian Mulroney of 
Canada, cochairmen of the summit; and 
President Carlos Salinas de Gortari of 
Mexico. Following his remarks, President 
Bush returned to Washington, DC. 


Executive Order 12730—Continuation 
of Export Control Regulations 
September 30, 1990 


By the authority vested in me as Presi- 
dent by the Constitution and the laws of 
the United States of America, including but 
not limited to section 203 of the Interna- 
tional Emergency Economic Powers Act (50 
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U.S.C. 1702) (hereafter referred to as “the 
Act”), 

I, George Bush, President of the United 
States of America, find that the unrestricted 
access of foreign parties to U.S. goods, tech- 
nology, and technical data and the exist- 
ence of certain boycott practices of foreign 
nations, in light of the expiration of the 
Export Administration Act of 1979, consti- 
tute an unusual and extraordinary threat to 
the national security, foreign policy, and 
economy of the United States and hereby 
declare a national emergency with respect 
to that threat. 

Accordingly, in order (a) to exercise the 
necessary vigilance over exports from the 
standpoint of their significance to the na- 
tional security of the United States; (b) to 
further significantly the foreign policy of 
the United States, including its policy with 
respect to cooperation by U.S. persons with 
certain foreign boycott activities, and to ful- 
fill its international responsibilities; and (c) 
to protect the domestic economy from the 
excessive drain of scarce materials and 
reduce the serious economic impact of for- 
eign demand, it is hereby ordered as fol- 
lows: 

Section 1. Notwithstanding the expiration 
of the Export Administration Act of 1979, as 
amended (50 U.S.C. App. 2401 et seq.), the 
provisions of that Act, the provisions for ad- 
ministration of that Act, and the delegations 
of authority set forth in Executive Order 
No. 12002 of July 7, 1977, Executive Order 
No. 12214 of May 2, 1980, and Executive 
Order No. 12131 of May 4, 1979, as amend- 
ed by Executive Order No. 12551 of Febru- 
ary 21, 1986, shall, to the extent permitted 
by law, be incorporated in this order and 
shall continue in full force and effect. 

Sec. 2. All rules and regulations issued or 
continued in effect by the Secretary of 
Commerce under the authority of the 
Export Administration Act of 1979, as 
amended, including those published in Title 
15, Chapter III, Subchapter C, of the Code 
of Federal Regulations, Parts 768 to 799 
inclusive, and all orders, regulations, li- 
censes, and other forms of administrative 
action issued, taken, or continued in effect 
pursuant thereto, shall, until amended or 
revoked by the Secretary of Commerce, 
remain in full force and effect, the same as 
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if issued or taken pursuant to this order, 
except that the provisions of sections 
203(bX2) and 206 of the Act (50 U.S.C. 
1702(bX2) and 1705) shall control over any 
inconsistent provisions in the regulations. 
Nothing in this section shall affect the con- 
tinued applicability of administrative sanc- 
tions provided for by the regulations de- 
scribed above. 

Sec. 3. Provisions for administration of 
section 38(e) of the Arms Export Control 
Act (22 U.S.C. 2778(e)) may be made and 
shall continue in full force and effect until 
amended or revoked under the authority of 
section 203 of the Act (50 U.S.C. 1702). To 
the extent permitted by law, this order also 
shall constitute authority for the issuance 
and continuation in full force and effect of 
all rules and regulations by the President or 
his delegate, and all orders, licenses, and 
other forms of administrative action issued, 
taken, or continued in effect pursuant 
thereto, relating to the administration of 
section 38(e). 

Sec. 4. This order shall be effective as of 
midnight between September 30, 1990, and 
October 1, 1990, and shall remain in effect 
until terminated. It is my intention to ter- 
minate this order upon the enactment into 
law of a bill reauthorizing the authorities 
contained in the Export Administration Act. 


George Bush 


The White House, 
September 30, 1990. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 11:07 a.m., October 1, 1990] 


Message to the Congress on the 
Continuation of Export Control 
Regulations 

September 30, 1990 


To the Congress of the United States: 
Pursuant to section 204(b) of the Interna- 
tional Emergency Economic Powers Act, 50 
U.S.C. 1703(b), I hereby report to the Con- 
gress that I have today exercised the au- 
thority granted by this Act to continue in 
effect the system of controls contained in 
15 C.F.R., Parts 768-799, including restric- 


tions on participation by U.S. persons in 
certain foreign boycott activities, which 
heretofore have been maintained under the 
authority of the Export Administration Act 
of 1979, as amended, 50 U.S.C. App. 2401 
et seq. In addition, I have made provision 
for the administration of section 38(e) of the 
Arms Export Control Act, 22 U.S.C. 2778(e). 


The exercise of this authority is necessi- 
tated by the expiration of the Export Ad- 
ministration Act on September 30, 1990, 
and the resulting lapse of the system of con- 
trols maintained under that Act. 


In the absence of controls, foreign parties 
would have unrestricted access to U.S. com- 
mercial products, technology, and technical 
data, posing an unusual and extraordinary 
threat to national security, foreign policy, 
and economic objectives critical to the 
United States. In addition, U.S. persons 
would not be prohibited from complying 
with certain foreign boycott requests. This 
would seriously harm our foreign policy in- 
terests, particularly in the Middle East. 


Controls established in 15 C.F.R. 768- 
799, and continued by this action, -include 
the following: 


—National security export controls aimed 
at restricting the export of goods and 
technologies which would make a sig- 
nificant contribution to the military po- 
tential of certain other countries and 
which would prove detrimental to the 
national’ security of the United States. 


—Foreign policy controls that further the 
foreign policy objectives of the United 
States or its declared international obli- 
gations in such widely recognized areas 
as human rights, antiterrorism, regional 
stability, missile technology nonprolif- 
eration, and chemical and _ biological 
weapons nonproliferation. 


—Nuclear nonproliferation controls that 
are maintained for both national securi- 
ty and foreign policy reasons, and 
which support the objectives of the Nu- 
clear Nonproliferation Act. 


—Short supply controls that protect do- 
mestic supplies, and antiboycott regula- 
tions that prohibit compliance with for- 
eign boycotts aimed at countries friend- 
ly to the United States. 
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Consequently, I have issued an Executive 
order (a copy of which is attached) to con- 
tinue in effect all rules and regulations 
issued or continued in effect by the Secre- 
tary of Commerce under the authority of 
the Export Administration Act of 1979, as 
amended, and all orders, regulations, li- 
censes, and other forms of administrative 
actions under the Act, except where they 
are inconsistent with sections 203(b) and 
206 of the International Emergency Eco- 
nomic Powers Act. 


The Congress and the Executive have not 
permitted export controls to lapse since 
they were enacted under the Export Con- 
trol Act of 1949. Any termination of con- 
trols could permit transactions to occur that 
would be seriously detrimental to the na- 
tional interests we have heretofore sought 
to protect through export controls and re- 
strictions on compliance by U.S. persons 
with certain foreign boycotts. I believe that 
even a temporary lapse in this system of 
controls would seriously damage our nation- 
al security, foreign policy, and economic in- 
terests and undermine our credibility in 
meeting our international obligations. 


The countries affected by this action vary 
depending on the objectives sought to be 
achieved by the system of controls institut- 
ed under the Export Administration Act. 
Potential adversaries may seek to acquire 
sensitive U.S. goods and technologies. Other 
countries serve as conduits for the diversion 
of such items. Still other countries have 
policies that are contrary to U.S. foreign 
policy or nuclear nonproliferation objec- 
tives, or foster boycotts against friendly 
countries. For some goods or technologies, 
controls could apply even to our closest 
allies in order to safeguard against diversion 
to potential adversaries. 


It is my intention to terminate the Execu- 
tive order upon enactment into law of a bill 
reauthorizing the authorities contained in 
the Export Administration Act. 


George Bush 


The White House, 
September 30, 1990. 
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Remarks Announcing a Federal Budget 
Agreement 


September 30, 1990 


The President. 1 am joined here today by 
the bipartisan leadership of the Congress— 
the Speaker of the House, the Senate major- 
ity leader, the Senate Republican leader, 
the President pro tem of the Senate, the 
House majority leader, and the House Re- 
publican leader—and other members of the 
budget summit negotiating group. The bi- 
partisan leaders and I have reached agree- 
ment on the Federal budget. Over 5 years, 
it would reduce the projected deficit by 
$500 billion; that is half a trillion dollars. 

The agreement has five basic parts. First, 
it would save $119 billion in entitlement 
and mandatory programs. 

Second, it would produce 182 billion in 
discretionary program savings. These sav- 
ings would come principally from defense. 
In the next 3 years, defense outlays would 
be reduced by $67 billion, relative to the 
projected baseline. All other discretionary 
programs would be firmly capped at the 
projected baseline levels; that is, for the 
next 3 years they would in total be allowed 
to grow at no more than the inflation rate. 

Third, the agreement would increase tax 
revenues by $134 billion. The largest single 
increase, single contributor, would be a 
phased-in increase in the gasoline tax of 5 
cents per gallon in the first year and an- 
other 5 cents in the following years. I do 
not welcome any such tax measure, nor do I 
expect anybody up here does. However, 
this one does have the virtue not only of 
contributing to deficit reduction but also, 
over time, of decreasing America’s depend- 
ence on foreign oil, an objective whose im- 
portance has become increasingly evident 
in the face of the Iraqi invasion of Kuwait. I 
am pleased to be able to note that the 
budget agreement also includes several new 
incentives to increase domestic exploration 
and development of oil and gas resources. 
The combination of these measures should 
help reduce America’s vulnerability to the 
interruption of supplies of foreign oil im- 
ports. 

Fourth, the agreement extends the 
Gramm-Rudman budget discipline for 5 
years. In addition, it improves the budget 
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process and substantially strengthens the 
enforceability of the 5-year budget plan to 
which we have agreed. 

Fifth, this agreement includes important 
new initiatives to stimulate economic 
growth: it authorizes new tax incentives for 
the development of enterprise zones; ex- 
tends the R&D tax credit; it provides pow- 
erful new incentives for productive invest- 
ment in the kinds of companies that ac- 
count for most of America’s job growth. 
These incentives include: a new 30-percent 
credit for R&D; 25-percent deduction for 
the purchase of new equity; indexing of the 
basis of new stock in such companies; ex- 
pansion of expensing of investment in tangi- 
ble equipment and scientific equipment; a 
minimum basis rule that encourages invest- 
ment in new ventures and in companies 
with high growth potential; and other such 
incentives. 

In addition to these targeted growth in- 
centives I would note that prompt enact- 
ment of this entire 5-year deficit reduction 
package would itself help stimulate long- 
term economic growth with a half a trillion 
dollars in real deficit reduction. And let me 
repeat: The leaders here and I think that 
these are real deficit reduction figures. 
Long-term interest rates should be able to 
come down. 

This package should be a strong compo- 
nent of a positive, responsible fiscal and 
monetary policy. I heartily thank the nego- 
tiators who have worked so long and so 
hard to develop this package. The biparti- 
san congressional leadership and I have 
pledged our very best to get this entire 
package signed into law by October 19th. 
As any such plan would have to, ours re- 
quires that virtually everyone contribute in 
some way. It is balanced, it is fair, and in 
my view it is what the United States of 
America needs at this point in its history. 
And we are united in our firm determina- 
tion to see this program enacted. 

I do not want to imply that some who 
have not been in the final negotiations are 
for every part of this. But I can only speak 
for my part, and then the top leadership 
here will speak. But I will simply say: This 
is priority. This is priority for our nation. 
This is something that the country is calling 
out for and world markets are looking for. 
And so, there will be some tough fights 


ahead; but I have pledged to the Speaker, 
to Congressman Gephardt, to Bob Michel 
on our side, to George Mitchell and Bob 
Dole and the Senate pro tem leader, Sena- 
tor Byrd, that I will do everything I can to 
lay aside partisanship here and to take the 
case for this deal to the American people in 
every way I can. Sometimes you don’t get it 
just the way you want, and this is such a 
time for me, and I expect it’s such a time 
for everybody standing here. But it’s time 
we put the interest of the United States of 
America first and get this deficit under con- 
trol. 

Mr. Speaker, I am grateful to you, the 
Democrats, and the Republicans that have 
seen that the interest of this country come 
first. Thank you for what you’ve been 
doing, and I’d appreciate it if you want to 
say a few words. 

Speaker Foley. Thank you very much, 
Mr. President. I'll be brief in just echoing 
what you, yourself, just said, sir, that this is 
a package that your negotiators and the bi- 
partisan participating negotiators from the 
House and the Senate—ranking Republican 
Members, chairmen, and the leadership on 
both sides—have sought to achieve. It’s not 
going to be easy or simple to obtain the 
votes that are necessary in both the House 
and the Senate, the majority of both parties 
and both bodies, that will have to be found 
to enact this package—and within the next 
3 weeks. But we pledge our efforts with 
yours to convince our colleagues in the 
country that this is a strong undergirding of 
our economic future, our national prosperi- 
ty, and joint national interest. And in that 
spirit, we are going to begin today to 
present to you legislation which will allow 
the orderly functioning of the Federal Gov- 
ernment for the continuation of this next 
week, in preparing to take the first step to 
implement this program. 

I want to pay a word, if I can, of special 
thanks to all of my colleagues who have 
participated in this, and especially to Dick 
Gephardt, the chairman of these budget ne- 
gotiations, who, all sides—Republicans and 
Democrats, Senators and House Members, 
and you, yourself—have spoken eloquently 
to his patience and leadership. Thank you, 
sir, for your involvement and your determi- 
nation to aid in the process of bringing this 
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package and the interests of the country to 
final achievement. 

The President. Now if 1 might ask Senator 
Mitchell and then Senator Dole, Congress- 
man Gephardt, and Congressman Michel to 
speak. 

Senator Mitchell. Thank you, Mr. Presi- 
dent. Now comes the hard part. It’s one 
thing to get a budget agreement among 
ourselves for which all involved should be 
commended. It’s another thing to get the 
votes to pass it through the House and the 
Senate. That is a task to which we must 
now commit ourselves. 

This agreement is a compromise. Both 
sides can accurately say that the agreement 
includes provisions they don’t like. Both 
sides can also accurately say the agreement 
doesn’t include some provisions they think 
should be included. Cutting the deficit re- 
quires difficult choices. But our nation’s 
economic future requires that we make 
those choices. We have already debated too 
long. Now we must act decisively. 

Senator Dole. Mr. President, thank you 
very much. And I want to thank my col- 
leagues and again, particularly Dick Gep- 
hardt. The nay-sayers and the nitpickers 
may have a field day because the easy vote 
in this case is to find something you don’t 
like and vote no. But in my view, we owe 
more to the American people than finding 
fault with what I consider to be a good, 
positive, solid agreement that, in my view, 
will help the American economy and dem- 
onstrate to the American people, who are 
sometimes somewhat cynical, that the Con- 
gress and the President of the United States 
can work together, and we can look ahead 
and we can do the right thing for our coun- 
try. And so, I would hope that my col- 
leagues—and I speak now to my col- 
leagues—certainly will study this document 
very carefully, will give it their best effort, 
and when the role is called that we'll have a 
majority of Republicans and Democrats for 
this outstanding package. 

Thank you, Mr. President. 

The President. Thank you. Dick? 

Representative Gephardt. Thank you, Mr. 
President. Forty years ago a mountaineer 
who joined in the first successful climb of 
Mt. Everest explained the success by saying 
no expedition enjoyed better teamwork. To 
the Speaker of the House, Congressman 
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Foley; the Senate majority leader, George 
Mitchell; to the Members of Congress who 
are here with us on the stage; to the admin- 
istration and their representatives and the 
great staffs of all sides who worked so long 
and so hard with us: You have been heroic 
as we’ve made this climb together. 

The American people are today asking: 
Why was this summit necessary, why did it 
take so long, and what did it achieve? If we 
are to enact this agreement—and I think 
we must—these questions must be an- 
swered persuasively and honestly. For 10 
years we have chosen a course together 
that has created large deficits and limited 
our capacity to meet the needs of our 
people and the demands of a very challeng- 
ing age. Today, we face a weakened econo- 
my and high rates of interest and inflation. 
Tomorrow, in absence of an agreement, 
massive across-the-board budget cuts would 
occur. 

The alternative to this agreement is fiscal 
chaos. To meet our responsibility to Ameri- 
ca’s working families, this summit simply 
had to succeed. What delayed us for months 
is what has divided us for a decade. The 
parties to these talks had—and continue to 
have—deep disagreements over values, the 
role of government, and the fairness of our 
taxes. But we all made compromise in the 
national interest. 

To bring this process to a successful con- 
clusion, all of us—the American people and 
our national leaders—must accept the re- 
sponsibilities of the day. And as this debate 
unfolds I hope this will be said: that we 
achieved the largest deficit reduction pack- 
age in our history, that we focused the na- 
tional debate on whether the tax code will 
be based on everybody’s individual ability 
to pay. The vital issues—investing in our 
people, making our nation competitive, and 
realizing social justice—will rise again on 
the national agenda, and then enactment of 
this measure will enable us to confront 
these important issues successfully in the 
years to come. 

I thank you, Mr. President, and I thank 
all the members of the summit. 

The President. Bob? 

Representative Michel. Well, thank you, 
Mr. President, and my colleagues. I support 
the package wholeheartedly because I was 
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one of the narrower group that, within the 
last 10 days or so, made some of the final 
decisions. 


There may be some reservations with re- 
spect to some of our other summiteers on 
the platform. I think probably rightly so be- 
cause we're making decisions that will 
reach far out, to 5 years. Everyone is enti- 
tled to know exactly what we have wrought 
in the printed word. As a matter of fact, I 
wasn’t privy to the last few lines that were 
written early this morning. 


But, on balance, when I look at what we 
were originally faced with—and here we 
are refraining from increasing marginal 
rates and not touching the unmentionable 
out there, Social Security—and then to have 
the incentives for growth that I see here 
and the expenditure caps over the next sev- 
eral years that are real and enforceable, it 
seems to me that in the alternative so much 
better that we’ve done what we’ve done, 
and hopefully that in the ensuing days we'll 
be able to sell a majority of the Members 
on both sides of the aisle in both Houses to 
give us the affirmative vote that I think is 
so imperative that we have before we ad- 
journ. 

Thank you, Mr. President. 

The President. Well, thank you all very 
much. And let me conclude by singling out 
the White House team by name: Secretary 
Brady and Dick Darman, John Sununu, who 
stayed in there day in and day out with the 
Members of Congress. In my view they did 
an outstanding job, too. 


You know, Senator Bentsen said in this 
meeting—I hope it’s not betraying a confi- 
dence—that he hoped that I would do my 
level-best to take this case to the American 
people. And I told him inside what I want 
to repeat here: I will do everything I can to 
generate support from the American people 
for this compromise. 


I am convinced that the American people 
do not want to see us continue to mortgage 
the futures of their children and their 
grandchildren. And as I say, compromise is 
the word here. All of us have had to do 
that. But to Senator Bentsen I said in there, 
and I would say it here publicly: I want the 
American people to understand how impor- 
tant we feel this is. | want them to under- 


stand this is real. It is not a phony smoke- 
and-mirrors deficit-cutting program. And I 
will do everything in my power to help the 
leadership, Republican and Democrat, get 
this passed in the United States Congress. 
Thank you all very much for coming. 


Note: The President spoke at 1:45 p.m. in 
the Rose Garden at the White House. In his 
remarks, the President referred to George J. 
Mitchell, Senate majority leader; Robert 
Dole, Senate Republican leader; Richard A. 
Gephardt, House majority leader; Robert H. 
Michel, House Republican leader; Secretary 
of the Treasury Nicholas F. Brady; Richard 
G. Darman, Director of the Office of Man- 
agement and Budget; and John H. Sununu, 
Chief of Staff to the President. Later in the 
afternoon, the President returned to New 
York City. 


Statement by Press Secretary Fitzwater 
on President Bush’s Meeting in New 
York City With President Vaclav Havel 
of Czechoslovakia 


September 30, 1990 


At 6:10 p.m. President Bush met with 
President Havel of Czechoslovakia. Presi- 
dent Havel discussed the status of his coun- 
try’s economic reform measures. He indicat- 
ed that considerable progress is being 
made. 


President Bush thanked President Havel 
for their early support of the U.N. sanctions 
against Iraq, saying, “We understand your 
sacrifices in supporting the U.N. embargo, 
and we are grateful.” 


President Bush informed President Havel 
that the United States will lift travel restric- 
tions on Czechoslovakia’s diplomats in the 
United States. These restrictions were im- 
posed before Czechoslovakia’s moves 
toward democracy. 

President Bush said the U.S. interest in 
Czechoslovakia’s success is very strong: “We 
want to see you succeed.” 
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Address Before the 45th Session of the 
United Nations General Assembly in 
New York City 


October 1, 1990 


Mr. President, thank you very much. Mr. 
Secretary-General, distinguished delegates 
to the United Nations, it is really a great 
privilege to greet you today as we begin 
what marks a new and historic session of 
the General Assembly. My congratulations 
to the Honorable Guido de Marco on your 
election, sir, as President of the General 
Assembly. And on a personal note, I want to 
say that, having witnessed the unprecedent- 
ed unity and cooperation of the past 2 
months, that I have never been prouder to 
have once served within your ranks and 
never been prouder that the United States 
is the host country for the United Nations. 

Forty-five years ago, while the fires of an 
epic war still raged across two oceans and 
two continents, a small group of men and 
women began a search for hope amid the 
ruins. And they gathered in San Francisco, 
stepping back from the haze and horror, to 
try to shape a new structure that might 
support an ancient dream. Intensely idealis- 
tic and yet tempered by war, they sought to 
build a new kind of bridge: a bridge be- 
tween nations, a bridge that might help 
carry humankind from its darkest hour to 
its brightest day. 

The founding of the United Nations em- 
bodied our deepest hopes for a peaceful 
world, and during the past year, we've 
come closer than ever before to realizing 
those hopes. We’ve seen a century sun- 
dered by barbed threats and barbed wire 
give way to a new era of peace and compe- 
tition and freedom. 

The Revolution of ’89 swept the world 
almost with a life of its own, carried by a 
new breeze of freedom. It transformed the 
political climate from Central Europe to 
Central America and touched almost every 
corner of the globe. That breeze has been 
sustained by a now almost universal recog- 
nition of a simple, fundamental truth: The 
human spirit cannot be locked up forever. 
The truth is, people everywhere are moti- 
vated in much the same ways. And people 
everywhere want much the same things: 
the chance to live a life of purpose; the 
chance to choose a life in which they and 
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their children can learn and grow healthy, 
worship freely, and prosper through the 
work of their hands and their hearts and 
their minds. We’re not talking about the 
power of nations but the power of individ- 
uals, the power to choose, the power to risk, 
the power to succeed. 

This is a new and different world. Not 
since 1945 have we seen the real possibility 
of using the United Nations as it was de- 
signed: as a center for international collec- 
tive security. 

The changes in the Soviet Union have 
been critical to the emergence of a stronger 
United Nations. The U.S.-Soviet relationship 
is finally beyond containment and confron- 
tation, and now we seek to fulfill the prom- 
ise of mutually shared understanding. The 
long twilight struggle that for 45 years has 
divided Europe, our two nations, and much 
of the world has come to an end. 

Much has changed over the last 2 years. 
The Soviet Union has taken many dramatic 
and important steps to participate fully in 
the community of nations. And when the 
Soviet Union agreed with so many of us 
here in the United Nations to condemn the 
aggression of Iraq, there could be no 
doubt—no doubt then—that we had, 
indeed, put four decades of history behind 
us. 
We are hopeful that the machinery of the 
United Nations will no longer be frozen by 
the divisions that plagued us during the 
Cold War, that at last—long last—we can 
build new bridges and tear down old walls, 
that at long last we will be able to build a 
new world based on an event for which we 
have all hoped: an end to the Cold War. 

Two days from now, the world will be 
watching when the Cold War is formally 
buried in Berlin. And in this time of testing, 
a fundamental question must be asked, a 
question not for any one nation but for the 
United Nations. And the question is this: 
Can we work together in a new partnership 
of nations? Can the collective strength of 
the world community, expressed by the 
United Nations, unite to deter and defeat 
aggression? Because the Cold War’s battle 
of ideas is not the last epic battle of this 
century. 

Two months ago, in the waning weeks of 
one of history’s most hopeful summers, the 





vast, still beauty of the peaceful Kuwaiti 
desert was fouled by the stench of diesel 
and the roar of steel tanks. Once again the 
sound of distant thunder echoed across a 
cloudless sky, and once again the world 
awoke to face the guns of August. 

But this time, the world was ready. The 
United Nations Security Council’s resolute 
response to Iraq’s unprovoked aggression 
has been without precedent. Since the inva- 
sion on August 2d, the Council has passed 
eight major resolutions setting the terms for 
a solution to the crisis. 

The Iraqi regime has yet to face the facts, 
but as I said last month, the annexation of 
Kuwait will not be permitted to stand. And 
this is not simply the view of the United 
States; it is the view of every Kuwaiti, the 
Arab League, the United Nations. Iraq’s 
leaders should listen: It is Iraq against the 
world. 

Let me take this opportunity to make the 
policy of my government clear. The United 
States supports the use of sanctions to 
compel Iraq’s leaders to withdraw immedi- 
ately and without condition from Kuwait. 
We also support the provision of medicine 
and food for humanitarian purposes, so long 
as distribution can be properly monitored. 
Our quarrel is not with the people of Iraq. 
We do not wish for them to suffer. The 
world’s quarrel is with the dictator who or- 
dered that invasion. 

Along with others, we have dispatched 
military forces to the region to enforce 
sanctions, to deter and, if need be, defend 
against further aggression. And we seek no 
advantage for ourselves, nor do we seek to 
maintain our military forces in Saudi Arabia 
for 1 day longer than is necessary. U.S. 
forces were sent at the request of the Saudi 
Government, and the American people and 
this President want every single American 
soldier brought home as soon as this mission 
is completed. 

Let me also emphasize that all of us here 
at the U.N. hope that military force will 
never be used. We seek a peaceful out- 
come, a diplomatic outcome. And one more 
thing: In the aftermath of Iraq’s uncondi- 
tional departure from Kuwait, I truly be- 
lieve there may be opportunities for Iraq 
and Kuwait to settle their differences per- 
manently, for the states of the Gulf them- 
selves to build new arrangements for stabili- 
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ty, and for all the states and the peoples of 
the region to settle the conflicts that divide 
the Arabs from Israel. 

But the world’s key task—now, first and 
always—must be to demonstrate that ag- 
gression will not be tolerated or rewarded. 
Through the U.N. Security Council, Iraq has 
been fairly judged by a jury of its peers, the 
very nations of the Earth. Today the regime 
stands isolated and out of step with the 
times, separated from the civilized world 
not by space but by centuries. 

Iraq’s unprovoked aggression is a throw- 
back to another era, a dark relic from a 
dark time. It has plundered Kuwait. It has 
terrorized innocent civilians. It has held 
even diplomats hostage. Iraq and its leaders 
must be held liable for these crimes of 
abuse and destruction. But this outrageous 
disregard for basic human rights does not 
come as a total surprise. Thousands of Iraqis 
have been executed on political and reli- 
gious grounds, and even more through a 
genocidal poison gas war waged against 
Iraq’s own Kurdish villagers. 

As a world community, we must act not 
only to deter the use of inhumane weapons 
like mustard and nerve gas but to eliminate 
the weapons entirely. And that is why, 1 
year ago, I came to the General Assembly 
with new proposals to banish these terrible 
weapons from the face of the Earth. I 
promised that the United States would de- 
stroy over 98 percent of its stockpile in the 
first 8 years of a chemical weapons ban 
treaty, and 100 percent—all of them—in 10 
years, if all nations with chemical capabili- 
ties, chemical weapons, signed the treaty. 
We’ve stood by those promises. In June the 
United States and the Soviet Union signed a 
landmark agreement to halt production and 
to destroy the vast majority of our stock- 
piles. Today U.S. chemical weapons are 
being destroyed. 

But time is running out. This isn’t merely 
a bilateral concern. The Gulf crisis proves 
how important it is to act together, and to 
act now, to conclude an absolute, world- 
wide ban on these weapons. We must also 
redouble our efforts to stem the spread of 
nuclear weapons, biological weapons, and 
the ballistic missiles that can rain destruc- 
tion upon distant peoples. 
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The United Nations can help bring about 
a new day, a day when these kinds of terri- 
ble weapons and the terrible despots who 
would use them are both a thing of the 
past. It is in our hands to leave these dark 
machines behind, in the Dark Ages where 
they belong, and to press forward to cap a 
historic movement towards a new world 
order and a long era of peace. 

We have a vision of a new partnership of 
nations that transcends the Cold War: a 
partnership based on consultation, coopera- 
tion, and collective action, especially 
through international and regional organi- 
zations; a partnership united by principle 
and the rule of law and supported by an 
equitable sharing of both cost and commit- 
ment; a partnership whose goals are to in- 
crease democracy, increase prosperity, in- 
crease the peace, and reduce arms. 

And as we look to the future, the calen- 
dar offers up a convenient milestone, a sign- 
post, by which to measure our progress as a 
community of nations. The year 2000 marks 
a turning point, beginning not only the turn 
of the decade, not only the turn of the cen- 
tury, but also the turn of the millennium. 
And 10 years from now, as the 55th session 
of the General Assembly begins, you will 
again find many of us in this hall, hair a bit 
more gray perhaps, maybe a little less 
spring in our walk; but you will not find us 
with any less hope or idealism or any less 
confidence in the ultimate triumph of man- 
kind. 

I see a world of open borders, open trade 
and, most importantly, open minds; a world 
that celebrates the common heritage that 
belongs to all the world’s people, taking 
pride not just in hometown or homeland 
but in humanity itself. I see a world 
touched by a spirit like that of the Olym- 
pics, based not on competition that’s driven 
by fear but sought out of joy and exhilara- 
tion and a true quest for excellence. And I 
see a world where democracy continues to 
win new friends and convert old foes and 
where the Americas—North, Central, and 
South—can provide a model for the future 
of all humankind: the world’s first com- 
pletely democratic hemisphere. And I see a 
world building on the emerging new model 
of European unity, not just Europe but the 
whole world whole and free. 
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This is precisely why the present aggres- 
sion in the Gulf is a menace not only to one 
region’s security but to the entire world’s 
vision of our future. It threatens to turn the 
dream of a new international order into a 
grim nightmare of anarchy in which the 
law of the jungle supplants the law of na- 
tions. And that’s why the United Nations 
reacted with such historic unity and resolve. 
And that’s why this challenge is a test that 
we cannot afford to fail. I am confident we 
will prevail. Success, too, will have lasting 
consequences: reinforcing civilized stand- 
ards of international conduct, setting a new 
precedent in international cooperation, 
brightening the prospects for our vision of 
the future. 

There are 10 more years until this centu- 
ry is out, 10 more years to put the struggles 
of the 20th century permanently behind us, 
10 more years to help launch a new part- 
nership of nations. And throughout those 10 
years, and beginning now, the United Na- 
tions has a new and vital role in building 
towards that partnership. Last year’s Gener- 
al Assembly showed how we can make 
greater progress toward a more pragmatic 
and successful United Nations. And for the 
first time, the U.N. Security Council is be- 
ginning to work as it was designed to work. 
And now is the time to set aside old and 
counterproductive debates and procedures 
and controversies and resolutions. It’s time 
to replace polemic attacks with pragmatic 
action. 

And we’ve shown that the U.N. can count 
on the collective strength of the interna- 
tional community. We’ve shown that the 
U.N. can rise to the challenge of aggression 
just as its founders hoped that it would. And 
now is the time of testing. And we must 
also show that the United Nations is the 
place to build international support and 
consensus for meeting the other challenges 
we face. 

The world remains a dangerous place; 
and our security and well-being often de- 
pends, in part, on events occurring far 
away. We need serious international coop- 
erative efforts to make headway on the 
threats to the environment, on terrorism, 
on managing the debt burden, on fighting 
the scourge of international drug _traffick- 





ing, and on refugees, and peacekeeping ef- 
forts around the world. 

But the world also remains a hopeful 
place. Calls for democracy and human 
rights are being reborn everywhere, and 
these calls are an expression of support for 
the values enshrined in the United Nations 
Charter. They encourage our hopes for a 
more stable, more peaceful, more prosper- 
ous world. 


Free elections are the foundation of 
democratic government and can produce 
dramatic successes, as we have seen in Na- 
mibia and Nicaragua. And the time has 
come to structure the U.N. role in such ef- 
forts more formally. And so, today I propose 
that the U.N. establish a Special Coordina- 
tor for Electoral Assistance, to be assisted 
by a U.N. Electoral Commission comprised 
of distinguished experts from around the 
world. 


As with free elections, we also believe 
that universal U.N. membership for all 
states is central to the future of this organi- 
zation and to this new partnership we’ve 
discussed. In support of this principle and in 
conjunction with U.N. efforts to reduce re- 
gional tensions, the United States fully sup- 
ports U.N. membership for the Republic of 
Korea. We do so without prejudice to the 
ultimate objective of reunification of the 
Korean Peninsula and without opposition to 
simultaneous membership for the Demo- 
cratic People’s Republic of Korea. 


Building on these and other initiatives, 
we must join together in a new compact— 
all of us—to bring the United Nations into 
the 2lst century, and I call today for a 
major long-term effort to do so. We should 
build on the success—the admirable suc- 
cess—of our distinguished Secretary-Gener- 
al, my longtime friend and yours, my long- 
time colleague I might also say, Javier 
Perez de Cuellar. We should strive for 
greater effectiveness and efficiency of the 
United Nations. 

The United States is committed to play- 
ing its part, helping to maintain global secu- 
rity, promoting democracy and prosperity. 
And my administration is fully committed 
to supporting the United Nations and to 
paying what we are obliged to pay by our 
commitment to the Charter. International 
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peace and security, and international free- 
dom and prosperity, require no less. 

The world must know and understand: 
From this hour, from this day, from this 
hall, we step forth with a new sense of pur- 
pose, a new sense of possibilities. We stand 
together, prepared to swim upstream, to 
march uphill, to tackle the tough challenges 
as they come not only as the United Nations 
but as the nations of the world united. 


And so, let it be said of the final decade 
of the 20th century: This was a time when 
humankind came into its own, when we 
emerged from the grit and the smoke of 
the industrial age to bring about a revolu- 
tion of the spirit and the mind and began a 
journey into a new day, a new age, and a 
new partnership of nations. 


The U.N. is now fulfilling its promise as 
the world’s parliament of peace. And I con- 
gratulate you. I support you. And I wish you 
Godspeed in the challenges ahead. 

Thank you very, very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 11:44 a.m. in 
the General Assembly Hall at the United 
Nations. 


Statement by Press Secretary Fitzwater 
on United States Emergency Military 
Assistance for Israel 


October 1, 1990 


On September 30, the President decided 
to provide two Patriot air defense fire units 
to Israel on an urgent basis under provisions 
of the law that allow for emergency mili- 
tary assistance from U.S. military stocks. 
The President’s decision followed notifica- 
tion of Congress on September 29. The Pa- 
triot system will help Israel to upgrade its 
air defenses, including against an increased 
threat from ballistic missiles in the Iraqi in- 
ventory. In making this decision, the Presi- 
dent reaffirmed his strong commitment to 
U.S.-Israel friendship and to the security of 
Israel. 
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Statement by Press Secretary Fitzwater 
on the Release of Shiite Moslem 
Prisoners in Lebanon 


October 1, 1990 


We welcome the release of the 40 Shiite 
Moslem prisoners in Lebanon. It is consist- 
ent with our position that, for humanitarian 
reasons, all persons being detained without 
legal basis in the Middle East should be 
released immediately. Our particular con- 
cern is, quite naturally, the Americans 
being held hostage in Lebanon; and we call 
upon all parties to use their influence to 
effect their immediate and unconditional 
release. As President Bush has indicated, 
the release of American hostages would 
help improve our relations with countries 
contributing to that release. 


Remarks on Signing a Resolution 
Providing Funding for Continued 
Government Operation and a Question- 
and-Answer Session With Reporters in 
New York City 


October 1, 1990 


Federal Budget Agreement 


The President. The bill that I’m signing 
here today will keep the Government oper- 
ating through October 5th, pending passage 
by Congress of a budget resolution which 
reflects the summit agreement. It also pro- 
vides the important supplemental funds for 
Operation Desert Shield. 

This bill represents the first step in imple- 
menting the budget summit agreement. 
And now it’s up to Congress. The budget 
agreement we’ve reached is a good pack- 
age. This budget is the right package at the 
right time. It is important to our nation. 
And it represents our best chance to get the 
deficit under control. 

To the American people, I would say this 
agreement is balanced, it is fair, and it is 
absolutely critical to our country that we 
get an agreement through the Congress. 
We cannot keep mortgaging the futures of 
our children and our grandchildren, and we 
will not. 
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To the Congress, I would say that this is a 
time for leadership. We must put aside par- 
tisanship for the sake of our nation. We 
must act now to solve this budget problem. 

I would also say this to Congress: Many of 
us in the political leadership have spoken 
for years about the need to deal with the 
deficit. As is usually the case in politics, 
many different approaches have been 
urged. We now have a deficit reduction 
package. It is a good package. It is a com- 
promise. Certainly, I didn’t get everything I 
wanted, and the Democrat leadership 
didn’t get everything they wanted. But like 
most compromises, it’s certainly not going 
to satisfy everyone. But this is the time to 
move beyond these individual concerns and 
exercise leadership for the good of the 
country. 

The deficit reduction package is a bal- 
anced package. It cuts spending. It provides 
incentives for jobs and economic growth. It 
cleans up the budget-process mess. And it 
raises needed revenues without raising per- 
sonal tax rates. And most important, these 
deficit measures are real; they have real 
teeth. It’s time to end the talk about the 
deficit. It is time for action on the deficit. 
And it’s time—I think past time—to put the 
interest of the country first. 

And so, I will now sign this joint resolu- 
tion and keep things moving. 


[At this point, the President signed the reso- 
lution. ] 


I'd be glad to take a couple of questions 
on this or any other subject before I go 
on—at the United Nations. It’s been a busy 
one, and I'll be glad to take a few, and then 
have to go. 

Q. Is there a planned attack to sell those 
conservative Republicans who are already 
saying they’re not going to vote for this? 

The President. 1 want to sell the Demo- 
crats who are saying they won’t vote for it, 
and I want to sell the Republicans who are 
saying they won’t—absolutely. When I go 
back, I'll do my best. I'll take the case, as 
I’m doing to some degree here, to the 
American people. I’ve already been on the 
telephone. And I think back to what Presi- 
dent Reagan had to do in the early eighties. 
And I heard the hue and cry from Demo- 
crats and Republicans, and I could under- 





stand it. If I were in the Congress, maybe 
I'd be screaming about something I wanted 
the most. But the time for this is passed. 
This is too serious now. And the leadership 
have worked hard. And so, you bet I'll be 
selling to everybody I can get to listen to 
me. 

Q. But does it concern you, sir, that the 
loudest voices come from within your own 
party—— 

The President. 1 don’t think—— 

Q. ——especially on the issue of taxes? 

The President. 1 don’t think it’s the loud- 
est. Depends who you—I was watching on 
the tube last night, and I put down a few of 
the Democrats as unenthused. But look, you 
expect that. What you’ve got to do is ex- 
plain the country’s at stake here, and that’s 
what I plan to do. 


Persian Gulf Crisis 


Q. Mr. President, your speech today is 
being interpreted as having a little bit of a 
conciliatory tone. And you also brought in 
the Arab-Israeli conflict that would seem to 
be along Mitterrand’s {President of France] 
pattern. Is there something new you were 
offering? 

The President. No. 

Q. Is there some sort of an olive branch 
in all of this that—— 

The President. No. 

Q. What do you mean, no? 

The President. | mean, no, there’s no 
change in my position. 

Q. But you did offer negotiations, and you 
seem to be holding out—— 

The President. Let me—I thought I might 
get this question, so I’ve underlined it in 
this yellow pen here. [Laughter] “In the 
aftermath of Iraq’s unconditional departure 
from Kuwait, there may be opportunities.” 
Now, unconditional is what the United Na- 
tions is calling for, and that’s what the 
United States—so there’s no flexibility here. 
And I was surprised when I heard that 
some were interpreting it as such. 

We’ve got to keep together. The thing 
that I’ve garnered through many, many 
talks up here is almost that—well, it’s totally 
solid support for the U.N. position and the 
U.S. position. So, there isn’t flexibility. And 
I’m glad to get a chance to clear that up. 

Q. But you don’t think there’s solid sup- 
port for military action, do youP 
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The President. | don’t know. As I’ve said, 
I want to see a peaceful resolution if at all 
possible. We'll cross that bridge when we 
get to it. But I have heard rather encourag- 
ing words on two points: one, that Saddam 
Hussein [President of Iraq] is beginning to 
understand that it is he against the world; 
and secondly, more optimism in various 
quarters that the sanctions are really begin- 
ning to bite hard. 

So, both of those have been reinforced for 
me. And so, we'll just have to wait and see. 
But this was not designed to convey flexibil- 
ity or shift in position. 

Q. But, Mr. President, your words were 
that after this unconditional withdrawal 
there may be opportunities for Iraq and 
Kuwait to settle their differences perma- 
nently. We were told, you were told last 
week by the Amir [Amir Jabir al-Ahmad al- 
Jabir Al Sabah of Kuwait] that Kuwait is 
being dismantled by Iraq. 

The President. They are, and that’s why 
they have to get out now. 

Q. They’re taking away everything that 
can be moved. Are you suggesting that per- 
haps Iraq can get these disputed islands if 
they pull out now? 

The President. No. 

Q. What are you suggesting? 

The President. No, let me be very clear. 
I’m just suggesting that you’ve got to make 
whole Kuwait the way it was—and absolute- 
ly not that there can be any giving away by 
the United States or the United Nations of 
anything. The restoration of Kuwait, its 
leaders, is a terribly important part of this. 
They should go back there. And Iraq should 
unilaterally and unconditionally withdraw. 

Q. And if I could follow: You mentioned 
today the eight major resolutions. Do you 
want a ninth major resolution clearly stating 
that the U.N. multilateral force is author- 
ized to go in and do combat with Iraq? 

The President. We have not been press- 
ing for that at this point. You heard Prime 
Minister Thatcher [of the United Kingdom] 
on that, I guess, this morning. But we're 
still pursuing the road that let’s get these 
sanctions to work, let’s get the forces in 
place. And let’s hope that the little opti- 
mism I’m picking up around here about the 
sanctions will prevail. 
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There’s also another theme that this man, 
if you look at his record, will do a 180. You 
look at the history with Iran, and he’s done 
a 180-degree turn and done exactly what he 
said he wouldn’t do. So, some people are 
basing their hopes on that, some of the dip- 
lomats I’ve talked to. 

Q. Mr. President, you don’t come to the 
United Nations very often, and certainly, 
you were trying to emphasize something 
here that you haven’t said in the past. I 
wondered what it might have been, if any- 
thing. 

The President. Now, Saul [Saul Friedman, 
Newsday], why would you say I would want 
to emphasize something? I want to keep 
emphasizing what I have been saying in the 
past, and that is that the United Nations has 
done a superb job. These resolutions are 
unprecedented. We have the broadest pos- 
sible support to stand up against this aggres- 
sion, and we want to see the unilateral, un- 
conditional withdrawal from Kuwait. It’s a 
question of emphasis, but I’m not trying to 
convey something new in that. I know 
you're a foreign affairs—you love the 
nuance. [Laughter] But seriously, you're 
reading too much into this. There’s not any 
nuance to this that you think you might be 
missing. 

Q. Do you agree with Mrs. Thatcher, who 
also said on television this morning that the 
United States or the allies would not need 
any further permission from the United Na- 
tions in the use of military force? 

The President. Well, we felt that under 
article 51 that authorization was there. And 
I think she was talking about 51. However, 
you may remember that we waited until we 
got a resolution before interdicting ships 
that more directly confirmed the right to 
do that. But, no, I agree with her on that 
point. 

Q. Mr. President, given the brutality of 
the Iraqi occupation and their efforts to de- 
velop the germ warfare capability, how 
long can we afford to wait for Saddam to do 
a 180? 

The President. Well, it’s a very good ques- 
tion to which I don’t have the answer; I 
don’t know the answer to that question. 
And it goes back to this question about 
what the Amir told me about the disman- 
tling, rape, pillage, and plunder of that 
country. So, I can’t put a timeframe on that 
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for you. I wish I had a clearer answer for 
the American people. I don’t. 

Q. Mr. President, do you believe that 
Saddam Hussein is capable of a 180 at this 
point? And if he does pull a 180, doesn’t 
that still leave him as an irritant in the 
region, a major military threat? 

The President. The answer is: I’m just 
taking on board what I’ve been told by 
people that have studied it carefully—that 
he is capable of that. I should tell you this, 
though. That’s the one hand. On the other 
hand, there are those who say that if he 
withdraws from Kuwait that is the end of 
him because of having had to withdraw 
from Iran. So, you have to weigh the two. 

But I don’t have to act on these opinions. 
I have to just keep this consensus together; 
keep getting the sanctions as tight as possi- 
ble; and hope that that makes him under- 
stand that, alone against the rest of the 
world, he has to do what the United Na- 
tions called for. 

What was the second part, Mick [Jim Mik- 
laszewski, NBC News]? 

Q. Well, doesn’t that leave him—a 180— 
wouldn’t that leave him an irritant, a poten- 
tial military threat in the area? 

The President. You mean just if he went 
back to the status quo ante? Yes, it would 
be a problem, and it would have to be re- 
solved in some way. 

Q. If I may follow up—— 

The President. That’s your third followup. 
Go ahead. Second followup. 

Q. Was that your reference to chemical 
weapons in today’s speech? In other words, 
after Iraq pulls out of Kuwait, if that hap- 
pens, was that what you were referring to 
in terms of eliminating chemical weapons 
in the region? 

The President. No, I wasn’t specifically 
referring to that. But this is a very trouble- 
some capability he has, and it does worry 
us. But I think there would be great unease 
about the simple status quo ante. But we’ve 
been talking here about the dismantling of 
Kuwait. I’m sure there would be claims in 
that regard. The international community 
would have to have something to say about 
that. I’m sure that neighbors would want to 
know that there was not a risk of another 
reckless invasion of this nature. And then 
that would lead you to say, Well, what kind 





of security provisions would be put into 
effect? 

So, it’s not a clear withdrawal to the 
status quo ante that would solve everything, 
but it is what’s called for under these reso- 
lutions. 


Federal Budget Agreement 


Q. This budget agreement that you have, 
Mr. President, is it one that’s likely to look 
better in "92 when you're running for re- 
election than it does to Republicans now? 

The President. 1 think what matters at 
this juncture is not who’s running in the fall 
of ’90 and not who’s running in the fall in 
"92 but what’s best for the country in the 
fall of 1990, what is essential for the coun- 
try. And I think getting this deficit down 
with a realistic program is essential for our 
country. 

I’ve said—and I’m not looking at this in a 
political way—we’ve got to get it done. I’ve 
had to compromise; the Democrats have 
had to compromise. And I hope that other 
voices who are troubled by one aspect or 
another of this or something that wasn’t in 
it that they wanted would also compromise. 
Every once in a while, you come to a posi- 
tion, come to a time, when you have to do 
that to get something done. 

I don’t control the Congress. I don’t con- 
trol either House of the Congress as the 
President. My party doesn’t control it. But I 
was elected to govern. And I can stand; I 
can veto; I can do a lot of things. But the 
time, in my view, has come, because of the 
seriousness of the deficit, to lay aside get- 
ting it done exactly the way I want; to 
make a compromise, which I think is a good 
one, to preserve many of the things I want; 
and to go forward and get it put into effect. 

So, it’s in that spirit and not in the spirit 
of elections. And I would refer those on 
either side who worry about their election 
to look at the debate around the two tax 
increases that President Reagan had to go 
forward with. And there wasn’t a political 
fallout because I think the country under- 
stands when the President concludes that a 
deal is necessary; they’re inclined to give 
him the benefit of the doubt. 

Q. What then does it say about campaign 
promises, such as “cut capital gains tax” and 
“read my lips”? 
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The President. It says you need more Re- 
publicans, and then we’ll do it exactly my 
way. But we don’t have that right now, so 
you have to do the best you can, Charles 
[Charles Bierbauer, Cable News Network]. 
It’s funny, but that’s the way it works. Ill 
be glad to take my case out there. I'll say, If 
you want all these things, give me some 
more Republicans. That comes after we get 
a deal. And then we go right through the 
election cycle again. I’ve tried that. 

We don’t control the Congress. They’re 
not going to do it exactly my way. So, I’ve 
had to compromise, and the Republican 
leadership has compromised, and so have 
the Democrat leaders. So, I’m not about to 
start flailing away on that. I want this deal 
through. It would be unproductive to start 
unleashing a fall of "90 campaign during 
these critical days here. 

Q. You haven’t broken your promises? 

The President. I'm not interested in talk- 
ing about that. I’m interested in governing. 
But let me tell you this. I expect others will 
be talking about that. Fine. Take the heat, 
take the hit. There have been changed 
times. It didn’t work the way I want. I don’t 
have the horses in the Congress to do it 
exactly my way. So, you have to govern, 
you have to lead, and that’s what I’m trying 
to do. 

Military Action Against Iraq 

Q. You say you are not pressing for an 
additional sanction now for military action. 
Is it because you don’t have support for that 
kind—— 

The President. No, because we're still 
giving sanctions the time to work, the time 
to be effective. And I’m a little encouraged 
that perhaps they are having a strong 
effect. But so, we’re not pressing for that 
right now. 


Federal Budget Agreement 


Q. When you made the big concessions, 
sir, especially on taxes and on capital gains, 
how motivated were you at that point about 
the fear of recession? 

The President. I’ve been concerned about 
the fear of a recession. I’m concerned about 
a slow economy. And I believe a good 
budget agreement will result in lower inter- 
est rates. I would look to the Federal Re- 
serve to lower the rates. I hope they would 
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once they see that a sound budget agree- 
ment has been put into effect. And I would 
hope they think this is a sound budget 
agreement. So, I am concerned, but I don’t 
want to talk ourselves into recession. The 
President has to be very careful in com- 
menting on prices, on markets. But I be- 
lieve—and I must say the initial market re- 
sponse just today—I don’t know how it’s 
going to play out over the days—has been 
rather encouraging, saying, Well, markets 
are looking for a deal. 

Q. I’m going to ask you a long question so 
the camera has time to put in fresh video- 
tape because I think we’ve run out. 

The President. You want me to come 
back? 


Soviet-U.S. Relations 


Q. No, no. I wanted to ask you, Mr. She- 
vardnadze [Soviet Foreign Minister] came 
downstairs sounding very encouraged about 
both CFE [conventional armed forces in 
Europe negotiations] and the possibility of a 
START [strategic arms reduction talks] 
agreement by the end of the year. He even 
said it’s at the point of talking about a time 
for you coming to Moscow. Do you think 
that you could finish this year with both 
those treaties signed, and will you go to 
Moscow by the end of the year? 

The President. | don’t think by the end of 
the year. However, I told Mr. Gorbachev in 
Helsinki and repeated it here to Shevard- 
nadze that I’m looking forward to it. That 
would be a return summit, you see, as op- 
posed to the Helsinki, which we tried to 
point out was an exceptional meeting. 

And he was very confident that CFE 
would be ready for a Paris agreement late 
this fall. And he did mention to me that he 
hoped that the START agreement would be 
done and that we could have an early—I 
thought he said early next year. Maybe he 
said end of this year. But in any event, I’d 
like to see it finished—the agreement— 
before the first of the year. I’m a little more 
optimistic about CFE getting done than 
START right now. But I came out of the 
meeting encouraged also and asking for 
flexibility so that these negotiators can 
polish off the remaining differences. 
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German Reunification 


Q. Are you sorry you missed the celebra- 
tion in Berlin? 

The President. Yes. 1 can understand the 
excitement. I can understand the pride that 
the Germans feel in a unified Germany. 
We’ve tried to be an integral part. I re- 
member there were some skeptics around 
when we talked about a unified Germany 
being full members of NATO. And I re- 
member some of the difficulties about 
whether this could even happen before 
there were agreements signed with Poland 
on the borders. There have been a lot of 
problems along the way. So, I think our 
diplomacy has been helpful. But I think 
much more important, obviously, is the 
dream fulfilled, the dream of the German 
people of having one country again. And it 
is very, very moving. 

And I can say this—not in a big “I’”’ sense 
or an egotistical sense—but every German 
that I encounter along the way, in the field 
of diplomacy or their leaders from business 
or whatever it is, express their gratitude to 
the American people. It is a very moving 
thing. And it’s not just for recent events; it’s 
for the way that we help Germany and 
have stood with Germany and understand 
Germany and recognize that a new and 
unified Germany has an enormously con- 
structive role to play in the world. It is very 
emotional. So, yes, I wish I could have been 
a part there, but I just couldn’t be there— 
been on the road quite a bit. 

Oil Prices 

Q. Mr. President, several of the leaders 
that 

Mr. Fitzwater. Last question. 

Q. you met with came out of your 
parlor here saying that you had expressed 
concern to them that speculators were driv- 
ing up the price of oil. Do you have a plan 
to combat or bring that speculation down 
or end it? 

The President. Well, I'd like to see 
market forces determine it rather than ex- 
cessive speculation. And I’m confident in 
the long run that supply and demand will 
set the price, not speculations in some fu- 
tures market. I have no plan to intervene in 
the markets or anything of that nature. 





Q. What do you think is a reasonable 
price for a barrel of oil—$25? 

The President. It’s not for me to decide. 
It’s for the market to set the price. But the 
best analysis I’ve seen on supply and 
demand points out that on this day there 
are no shortages. There are no shortages. 
Certainly there is no fear of shortage that 
should drive the market in the $40 range. 
Somebody told me it came off about $3 
today. And we have the Strategic Petrole- 
um Reserve that could be drawn down. 
Other countries are endeavoring to step up 
their oil production, including the Saudis. 

I talked at length to some in our own 
hemisphere about increased production— 
Mexico and Venezuela. So, I would caution 
the high-flying speculator: Hey, be careful. 
Because most of the estimates that I’ve seen 
on what supply and demand would do to 
the market would have the market price 
significantly below current October future 
levels—significantly below it. So, it’s not for 
me to try to price oil. I’ve got enough prob- 
lems out here. 

Q. Where would you be comfortable with 
itP 

The President. Let the market set it. But 
I’m just telling you that the analysts all say 
that the supply and demand situation 
cannot support prices where the October 
futures have been selling. 

Q. But perhaps the market fears war. 

The President. 1 think you're right, Saul. I 
think there is speculative fever. And any- 
time there’s some bellicose statement it will 
slip back up. I can understand that. That’s a 
different point than the one I’m making. 

Q. Any less bellicose today than usual? 

The President. 'm the same gentler and 
kinder self. What are you talking about? 

Q. How can you stop it thenP How can 
you stop this? 

Q. But your budget assumes $21, Mr. 
President. Is that where you think it should 
be? 

Q. How can you stop itP 

The President. Talk sense out there. 
What? 

Q. Twenty-one dollars is what your 
budget assumes. Is that where you think it 
should be? 

The President. What budget? This agree- 
ment? 
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Q. Mr. Darman’s [Director of the Office 
of Management and Budget] budget. 

Q. Projection. 

Q. It’s based on a $21-a-barrel oil price. 

The President. He’s entitled to his opin- 
ion. It’s like telling what level the stock 
market ought to be or how much the dollar 
ought to be worth against the yen or the 
deutsche mark. I’ve got enough difficulties 
without getting into that business, and I 
shouldn’t do it. I’ve already done that. You 
heard me out there. You didn’t make the 
trip to the middle west the other day. 
[Laughter] You missed the substance and 
reported only on the politics. [Laughter] 

Q. I’m sorry about that. [Laughter] 


Persian Gulf Crisis 


Q. Are you more optimistic, sir, after the 
21 or 22 one-on-ones [bilateral meetings 
held in New York City] or whatever it is? 

The President. On the Middle East? 

Q. On the Persian Gulf. 

The President. Well, what I’m optimistic 
about is that there isn’t one single breach in 
the armor. I didn’t hear one single voice. 
And I haven’t listened to all the speeches, 
but some respected diplomats over there 
tell me nobody rose to the podium to 
defend Saddam Hussein. They said they’ve 
never seen it quite this united on any ques- 
tion of any kind. And let’s hope then that 
he’ll understand that he stands alone. And 
let’s hope that that, coupled with the eco- 
nomic sanctions, will cause him to do what 
he’s done in the past: do a 180 and get out. 


Federal Budget Agreement 


Q. Speaking of a breach, Mr. President, 
what about Newt [Representative Newt 
Gingrich]? 

The President. 1 just told you, I under- 
stand the Republicans that don’t like cer- 
tain aspects of this deal. I understand 
Democrats that don’t like certain aspects of 
this deal. And I’m going to be encouraging 
all those Republicans and all those Demo- 
crats to vote for it. And I don’t like some 
aspects of it, and I don’t expect George 
Mitchell and Tom Foley do, or Bob Dole 
and Bob Michel. Every once in a while in 
your country’s history you’ve got to lay 
aside what you feel the most strongly about 
and come together. And I’m going to urge 
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as many Democrats and Republicans as pos- 
sible to come together. 

Q. But wouldn’t you at least expect one 
of the Republican budget negotiators to 
support the package? 

The President. 1'd expect all Republicans 
and all Democrats to support me, but that’s 
not the way it works in real life. 
Bill-Signing Pen 

I'd like to raffle—{laughter]. No—— 

Q. What happened to Gingrich and [Sen- 
ator] Packwood? 

The President. Helen [Helen Thomas, 
United Press International], you be the start 
here. Are you the senior representative of 
the press corps? 

Q. Yes. 

The President. You get the pen that 
shows the signing of—would you like this 
memorialized—— 

Q. Great. A 5-day pen. [Laughter] 

The President. Thank you. This counts on 
Marlin’s books as a full press conference, 
the equivalent of an East Room press con- 
ference. He said if I made it for 10 minutes 
that we’d rack it up as the 71st. As long as 
we've survived for 25, it’s the equivalent of 
one of those that we used to do with every- 
body all dressed up, you know. [Laughter] 


Trip to Saudi Arabia 


Q. Are you going to Saudi Arabia? 

The President. Hey, listen, I’m tired. I’ve 
got to go. What? 

Q. Are you going to Saudi Arabia for 
Thanksgiving? 

The President. Not set, not settled. I’ve 
been reading in the paper that I’m going. 


Address to the Nation 


Q. ——about the budget? Do you think 
that’s needed? 

The President. Not set yet, but if it would 
help, I would be glad to do it. In fact, some 
of the Democrats raised that and others too, 
some of the Republicans. I’m going to get 
home now, and then we'll try to figure out 
what’s the best way to get this message 
across. 


Note: The President spoke at 2:07 p.m. at 
the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. In his remarks, 


he referred to George J. Mitchell, Senate 
majority leader; Thomas S. Foley, Speaker 
of the House of Representatives; Robert 
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Dole, Senate minority leader; and Robert H. 
Miche!, Republican leader in the House of 
Representatives. Marlin Fitzwater is Press 
Secretary to the President. HJ. Res. 655, ap- 
proved October 1, was assigned Public Law 
No. 101-403. A tape was not available for 
verification of the content of these remarks. 


Remarks at the Ministerial Meeting in 
New York City of the Conference 
on Security and Cooperation in Europe 


October 1, 1990 


On behalf of the American people, it is 
my great pleasure to welcome all of you to 
the United States. It’s especially fitting that 
this meeting of the Conference on Security 
and Cooperation in Europe, the first ever 
on American soil, comes at this time of mo- 
mentous change. For just as Europe enters 
a new and promising era, so, too, do Ameri- 
ca’s relations with Europe. 

We Americans are bound to Europe by a 
shared heritage and history and the 
common bonds of culture. Through the At- 
lantic alliance and the broader partnership 
that bind our two continents and peoples 
together, we have brought about the end of 
Europe’s division and set our eyes on a new 
Europe, whole and free. Together we can 
forge a new transatlantic partnership at the 
CSCE, a commonwealth of free nations that 
spans the oceans between us. 

In this past year, we would all agree, 
we’ve witnessed a world of change. Mo- 
ments ago, right here in this building, the 
Foreign Ministers of France and Great Brit- 
ain, the Soviet Union and the United States 
signed the document suspending all remain- 
ing Four Power rights and responsibilities 
in Germany, effective at the moment of 
German unification. I must say that just 
before I left from the hotel I saw that on 
television. And for me, and I think for 
many of the American people, it was a very 
moving moment, because with those final 
strokes of the pen really ends an era of 
discord and division. The way is now open 
for a united, sovereign, and democratic 
Germany. We rejoice with the German 
people that their nation is unified once 
more, and we will soon welcome a united 





Germany into the CSCE’s community of 
states. 

Germany’s long-awaited day of celebra- 
tion is the culmination of a year of change 
that, indeed, transformed a continent. This 
transformation is testimony to the power of 
the principles in the founding charter of 
the CSCE, the Helsinki Final Act. There, in 
the human rights and fundamental free- 
doms set down in Helsinki 15 years ago, we 
find the cause and catalyst of what I refer 
to as the Revolution of ’89. 

In the darkest days of dictatorship, those 
principles blazed forth a bright star, inspir- 
ing ordinary people to extraordinary acts. 
Think of Walesa, the father of Solidarity; of 
Sakharov and his unflinching humanity in 
the face of repression; of Havel, 
Mazowiecki, and Antall, not so very long 
ago political prisoners, now President and 
Prime Ministers of three of the world’s 
newest democracies, and Zhelev, another 
ex-political prisoner, now President of Bul- 
garia. Think of all the millions of ordinary 
men and women at long last free to speak 
their minds, free to live, work, and worship 
as they wish. 

CSCE shares in this monumental triumph 
of the human spirit. Our challenge now is 
to keep pace with the tremendous political 
transformations that have changed the face 
of Europe, to create a CSCE that consoli- 
dates these great gains for freedom and 
bring East and West together—in eastern 
and central Europe, a CSCE capable of 
helping hard-won democratic principles 
take root and draw strength; a CSCE that 
can help secure a firm foundation for free- 
dom in the new Europe now emerging. 

In July, at the London summit, the lead- 
ers of the Atlantic alliance put forward a 
series of proposals aimed at strengthening 
the CSCE and channeling its energies in 
new directions. We urge the member na- 
tions of the CSCE: to create a Center for 
Prevention of Conflict, to build on the 
CSCE’s success in establishing confidence- 
and security-building measures that have 
done so much to reduce the risk of war by 
accident or miscalculation and to conciliate 
disputes; to establish a small permanent sec- 
retariat to serve the CSCE, one that could 
support an accelerated schedule of the 
CSCE consultations and review confer- 
ences; to create a CSCE elections office to 
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foster free and fair elections, the fundamen- 
tal democratic principle from which all 
others follow. And on behalf of the United 
States, let me say that I hope that these 
new institutions can be situated wherever 
possible in the new democracies of central 
and eastern Europe. 

And finally, at the London summit, we 
issued an invitation to member nations to 
convene an assembly of Europe, a parlia- 
ment where the growing family of democ- 
racies, old and new, can chart a common 
course towards this new Europe, whole and 
free. 

Today, as we prepare for a summit of the 
CSCE nations, I urge the ministers to make 
this meeting a milestone in the history of 
the CSCE. And to this end, let me mention 
one more area where rapid progress is criti- 
cal: the ongoing negotiations of convention- 
al forces in Europe. 

An agreement to reduce conventional 
forces remains the cornerstone of a new 
security architecture for Europe. And for 
that reason, the United States believes a 
conventional arms accord is an essential 
prerequisite to a CSCE summit. And today 
I now call on the negotiators now working 
in Vienna to redouble their efforts in the 
weeks ahead. And I can pledge you the 
United States will cooperate in every way 
possible. We must resolve outstanding issues 
and reach agreement so that a summit can 
be held this year. 

Fifteen years ago, in a Europe divided 
East from West, the CSCE offered a vision 
of a Europe united, whole and free. Today, 
with that new Europe within our reach, the 
CSCE remains central to all that Europe 
can become. 

So, once again, welcome to the United 
States. And may the spirit that has carried 
Europe forward guide your discussions, and 
may you meet with every success. Thank 
you all very, very much. 


Note: President Bush spoke at 3:07 p.m. at 
the Jacob Javits Center. He referred to Presi- 
dent Vaclav Havel of Czechoslovakia, Prime 
Minister Tadeusz Mazowiecki of Poland, 
and Prime Minister Jozsef Antall of Hunga- 
ry. A tape was not available for verification 
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of the content of these remarks. Following 
his remarks, President Bush returned to 
Washington, DC. 


Statement by Press Secretary Fitzwater 
on the President’s Meeting With 
General Mikhail A. Moiseyev, Chief of 
the General Staff of the Soviet Union 


October 2, 1990 


The President met with Soviet Chief of 
Staff Gen. Mikhail Moiseyev for approxi- 
mately one-half hour this morning in the 
Oval Office. General Moiseyev is participat- 
ing in the military contacts program with 
the Department of Defense and is in the 
United States at the invitation of the Chair- 
man of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, Gen. Colin 
Powell. He arrived in Washington on Sep- 
tember 30 and will remain in the United 
States through October 6, during which 
time he will also visit New York, Detroit, 
San Francisco, San Diego, and Colorado. 
The President noted the need for continued 
progress on both CFE [conventional armed 
forces in Europe] and START (strategic 
arms reduction] negotiations. 

The President noted his very fruitful 
meeting with President Gorbachev in Hel- 
sinki and requested that General Moiseyev 
pass on his regards to President Gorbachev. 
The President stated that the status of U.S.- 
Soviet relations is excellent and he appreci- 
ve the Soviet cooperation in the Persian 
Gulf. 


Statement by Press Secretary Fitzwater 

on President Bush’s Meeting With 

— Patricio Aylwin Azocar of 
ile 


October 2, 1990 


President Bush met in the Oval Office 
today with Chilean President Patricio 
Aylwin. This was the first meeting between 
the two leaders. President Bush told Presi- 
dent Aylwin that he is looking forward to 
his visit to Chile during his South America 
trip later this fall. He expressed the United 
States strong support for Chile’s return to 
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democracy and our commitment to close 
and cooperative relations with Chile. 

The President informed President Aylwin 
that the Overseas Private Investment Cor- 
poration (OPIC) can now resume its invest- 
ment guarantee programs in Chile. This 
OPIC activity had been revoked under the 
previous government because of concerns 
over worker rights. Following a review 
process, it has been determined that these 
abuses have been eliminated. 

President Bush also congratulated Presi- 
dent Aylwin on the completion of a bilater- 
al framework agreement on trade and in- 
vestment between our two countries. This 
is the third such agreement since the En- 
terprise for the Americas initiative was an- 
nounced on June 27. Other agreements 
have been signed with Colombia and Ecua- 
dor. We welcome the opportunity to 
strengthen this aspect of our economic co- 
operation with Chile. 

The two Presidents reviewed other eco- 
nomic issues in the relationship, such as 
GSP [Generalized System of Preferences], 
and the Letelier case. President Bush told 
President Aylwin that we look forward to 
the completion of Chilean legislative action 
which will insure that justice is done. 


Remarks to Business Leaders on the 
Federal Budget Agreement 


October 2, 1990 


Thank you very, very much for coming 
over. I met this morning with the Republi- 
can Members of the Congress to underscore 
the necessity for quick and decisive action 
on the budget agreement through the bi- 
partisan leadership in both Houses. And I 
again am calling on the Congress to act, and 
act soon, on this vital legislation. Tonight 
I’m going to take the case for this budget 
agreement to the American people on a 
national television address at 9 p.m. 

But to you all I want to say I appreciate 
the past support. I know that there are pro- 
visions in this that cause different people 
different problems, and I understand all 
that. And I will say, in achieving this agree- 
ment, everybody has had to compromise. I 
did it because the country, frankly, is at 





stake here. And every once in a while in 
one’s Presidency, I think it dawns on the 
incumbent of the Oval Office that you’re 
not going to get it exactly your own way. In 
this case, my party does not control both 
Houses of the Congress. But as I look at the 
ever-increasing deficits, I think it is time we 
do something and do something serious. 

And with that philosophy has emerged 
this budget agreement. And I don’t want to 
sound sanctimonious about this, but I was 
elected to govern. I was elected to make 
things happen. And we’re trying to do that 
in the international scene, and where now 
it’s time to come and do something on the 
domestic scene that will benefit all Ameri- 
cans. 

I think—respecting the differences that 
do exist not only in this room but in the 
Congress—I think we all realize the time 
has come to get America’s fiscal house in 
order. And I honestly believe—and this is 
what I came over to tell you—that this com- 
promise is a major step towards this goal. 
By 1955 [1995] it will bring government 
spending as a percentage of gross national 
product to its lowest level since 1966. 

And let me tell you what the budget 
agreement will do. Overview: The 5-year 
bipartisan budget compromise will boost 
our economic vitality in the long run. It will 
give small- and medium-sized business a 
shot in the arm and create jobs. It will 
reduce the deficit by $500 billion, the single 
biggest cut ever agreed to, and that is the 
prerequisite for bringing real interest rates 
down. I believe firmly that if we get this 
agreement through without watering it 
down that interest rates will come down. 

The budget agreement raises the pros- 
pect of a long-term healthy economy. It 
raises the potential for growth. It raises 
America’s ability to compete. But it does 
not raise personal income tax rates. I was 
able, with the help of the negotiators—or 
put it this way: they did all the heavy lifting 
on it but held the line on “ax rates, which is 
something that I feel strongly about. 

On the growth incentive side, the agree- 
ment includes incentives for oil and gas de- 
velopment. If there ever was a time when 
we needed to become less dependent on 
foreign oil, it’s now, and I think these incen- 
tives can help in that direction. Incentives 
for the development of enterprise zones to 
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create jobs and opportunity and, specifical- 
ly, to keep small business competitive. 

So, there are small business incentives 
that I'd like to ask you to look at very care- 
fully: a 30-percent research and experimen- 
tation credit, tax indexing for individuals 
who buy stock in small corporations, a tax 
deduction for investment in small corpora- 
tions, and an expanded ability for small 
businesses to expense certain scientific 
equipment. 

On the domestic cuts—and here I think 
everybody in this room, whether you agree 
with me or not, knows that I wanted to get 
a capital gains cut. I also wanted to hold the 
line on tax rates. We’re half successful, but 
we have some incentives here that I think 
will accomplish some of what I had in mind 
when I spoke about the growth in jobs and 
opportunity that would come from capital 
gains. So, look hard at these incentives. 

Domestic cuts: The agreement will cut 
the projected Federal deficit by half a tril- 
lion dollars, with nearly $120 billion in real 
and enforceable spending cuts on entitle- 
ment and mandatory programs. And I'll 
ask—John and the others here are well 
equipped to give you the details on this. 
But we feel these are real and enforceable 
spending cuts, and they do have teeth. For 
the first time, they will be guaranteed in 
law. No smoke or mirrors in this category 
here. 

Now, let me just say, if we do not reform 
entitlements to bring their growth under 
control, as this agreement does, we'll never 
be able to solve the whole problem of the 
deficit. America’s going to be unable to 
invest in the future because the entire 
budget would be gobbled up by entitle- 
ments and also interest on this ever-increas- 
ing debt. 

On military cuts: Although the defense 
budget is cut by $67 billion over 3 years, 
and then more over 5, the Persian Gulf 
forces will still get the backing that they 
deserve to accomplish their mission. And 
frankly, I am one who happens to believe 
we need a strong defense and have always 
supported defense spending. I think every- 
one in this room is realistic in that defense 
was going to take a hit, but it comes out 
better than I thought it would. And of 
course, this is causing strains on some who 
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disagree as to whether we ought to have a 
strong defense spending or not. But here’s 
one where these negotiators have done an 
extraordinarily good job. 

On budget reform: The budget discipline 
of Gramm-Rudman will be extended for 5 
years, and the agreement includes substan- 
tial budget-process reform. Once again, I 
didn’t get everything I wanted. I’ve gone 
around calling for a line-item veto. That 
one never got out of the chutes, frankly. 
But I still would like to have it. It’s not part 
of it, but we do have some substantial 
budget-process reform. 

Now, if Congress spends the money it 
doesn’t have, then a minisequester will 
come into effect and will cut it for them. 
So, for the next 5 years, all discretionary 
spending by Congress is capped. 

And for the first time, mandatory entitle- 
ments, which have been the biggest source 
of spending growth, will be subject to a 
sequester to keep their growth under con- 
trol. New entitlements will be subject to a 
pay-as-you-go system: they can’t grow with- 
out offsetting cuts or revenues to cover 
their cost. 

The budget is tough; it really is. It is fair, 
and again, it really is. It is a solid package to 
boost economic growth and solve long-term 
problems without having the burden fall 
entirely on any one group. The time has 
come to move beyond the narrow interests 
and put the broad interests of the United 
States first. 

Most importantly, this budget agreement 
is our last, best chance to get the Federal 
budget deficit under control. To all the 
people that disagree and the people on the 
sidelines that are rushing out and having 
their press conferences and the critics, let 
me say this: You can pick the package 
apart, but you cannot realistically put a 
better package together. 

Again, the philosophy that I was elected 
on runs out of gas in terms of votes in the 
United States Congress. And I think every- 
body here—and I’ve had enormous support 
for the various men and women in this 
room, strong support, who support me on 
difficult calls on veto overrides. But to get 
something done, to have something positive 
happen and have it happen in anything like 
timely fashion, I will say once again, there’s 
been some compromise here. But we’ve 
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tried in many ways, through single pieces of 
legislation, to get some of my philosophical 
underpinning for the economy put into 
effect. And we’ve tried hard, with the help, 
as I say, of people here. And we’ve simply 
failed because the votes aren’t there. But 
here’s a package that I think preserves 
much of what I believe. I’ve had to give 
some. We’ve taken some. And I just came 
over to strongly urge your support. 

I’m grateful to the Vice President for his 
advocacy of this program up on the Hill. He 
did a superb job yesterday. I want to give a 
vote of confidence to all sitting up at the 
head table here—the dais or whatever we 
call it—who worked so hard on this. But 
John Sununu and Nick Brady and Dick 
Darman spent endless hours, endless hours, 
trying to hammer out the best possible deal; 
and I think they’ve done exactly that. 

So, it has my enthusiastic support. Again I 
would like those who have reservations to 
look hard at it, to study it, to consider the 
fact that alternatives have been tried and 
we weren’t able to get them through. And 
then I would like to ask your strong support 
for this package. The country is at stake 
here, and we need you. We need you bad. 

So, thank you all very much. And now for 
the experts. Thank you. 


Note: The President spoke at 1:16 p.m. in 
Room 450 of the Old Executive Office 
Building. In his remarks, he referred to 
John H. Sununu, Chief of Staff to the Presi- 
dent; Secretary of the Treasury Nicholas F. 
Brady; and Richard G. Darman, Director of 
the Office of Management and Budget. 


Remarks at the Presentation Ceremony 
for the Presidential Awards for 
Excellence in Science and Mathematics 
Teaching 


October 2, 1990 


To our Secretary of Energy, Jim Watkins, 
delighted to see you sir; and Ted Sanders, 
the Under Secretary of Education; Fred 
Bernthal; Dr. Bill Phillips; and all of you 
here in the Rose Garden. 

I am very pleased to have this opportuni- 
ty to join you today and add my congratula- 





tions to those that you have already re- 
ceived. Presidential Awards for Excellence 
in Science and Math Teaching have been 
presented for the past 8 years to secondary 
schoolteachers, but this is the first year that 
elementary schoolteachers have also re- 
ceived these awards. So, you are the pio- 
neers in what will be a continuing effort to 
honor the achievement of this nation’s 
many outstanding schoolteachers. 

You are a very select group—107 teach- 
ers from the more than 1% million elemen- 
tary school instructors in this country. For 
many students, you represent their very 
first exposure to science and math, which 
gives you a vital responsibility. Most kids 
who go on to become scientists or engineers 
first became interested in those subjects in 
elementary school or junior high. And most 
often, the reason they do is because they 
are exposed to a teacher like you—like each 
one of you—someone who can speak their 
language, communicate with them, spark 
their imagination, and evoke the sense of 
wonder that is inherent in science and 
math. 

Kids are natural-born scientists, but too 
many of them lose interest when their only 
exposure to science is through long lists of 
facts. And you’ve discovered how to bring 
out the fun in science and math, and in so 
doing, you provide a model and an inspira- 
tion for elementary schoolteachers every- 
where. 

You’re also helping to meet a crucial na- 
tional need. We live in an increasingly com- 
plex and competitive world, and the link 
between science and technology and our 
standard of living is stronger today than 
ever before. At a time when our interna- 
tional position in certain key industries is 
being challenged, we face impending short- 
falls of qualified scientists and engineers. 
The students who can fill those shortfalls 
are in the classrooms right now, and we 
must ensure that they are given the educa- 
tion and the encouragement that they 
need. 

Just a little over a year ago, I met with 
the Nation’s Governors at Charlottesville 
for the first education summit, a first step 
towards building a strong partnership 
among this administration, the Governors, 
educators, parents and, indeed, community 
leaders. And this historic event resulted in a 
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sense of direction and national goals for in- 
dividual and collective efforts to improve 
the quality of education for all Americans. 

Well, three of those goals directly involve 
science and math. By the year 2000, Ameri- 
can students must demonstrate competency 
in five critical subjects, including science 
and math, with their progress measured in 
grades 4 and 8 and 12. We must also make 
American students the first in the world in 
science and math by the year 2000. And we 
must ensure that every adult American 
must be able to read and have the skills, 
including technological skills, to compete in 
a global economy. 

So, these are ambitious goals, but they are 
faithful to the ambitions of this country. 
And as a people, we’ve set tough goals 
before: to send men to the Moon or to 
serve the cause of freedom abroad. And we 
know that when the challenge is great, 
great things happen in America. 

Already, a great many things are happen- 
ing at the Federal, State, and local level. 
The Department of Energy and NASA are 
opening up their research labs to students 
and teachers so that they can experience 
cutting-edge science firsthand. And the De- 
partment of Education and the National 
Science Foundation are working together 
and with the States on strengthening re- 
search, assessment, and curricula. Equally 
exciting are things that are happening in 
the States themselves. 

But achieving the goals that I announced 
last January will require that everyone get 
involved. That means parents; it means 
teachers, school administrators, businesses, 
and universities. 

Parents really are especially important. 
And it is very difficult for you as teachers to 
go out and do your job if you don’t get help 
from parents, and that’s why we want to 
see parental empowerment in education. 
We must make American education the 
best it can be, and that takes two things: 
greater parental involvement and, in my 
view, greater choice in education. 

Reading about your accomplishments 
makes me confident that we will succeed. 
The letters of recommendation that helped 
bring you to Washington are really spectac- 
ular; and they give ample testimony to your 
ingenuity, your determination and, indeed, 
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enthusiasm. In one letter, the parents of a 
kid named Woody write: “When we used to 
ask Woody what happened in school, he 
would tell us about recess. And now he tells 
us about science.” You know, that really is a 
wonderful, wonderful statement about 
Woody’s teacher, it seems to me. Another 
one, another letter, writes of a teacher who 
“studies with the mind of a scholar; per- 
ceives through the eyes of a child; and com- 
municates with the voice of an understand- 
ing, compassionate, and energetic motiva- 
tor.” And all of the letters are unanimous 
about one thing: the enthusiasm that each 
one of you bring to the classroom, an enthu- 
siasm that goes beyond the classroom, that 
touches everyone that you know. 

You are truly remarkable people, and 
you're able to take children and lift them 
up and inspire them and broaden their ho- 
rizons and then aim them off in new direc- 
tions. So, the country owes you an immense 
debt of gratitude. But your real rewards 
can’t be printed on some scroll, one piece 
of paper. The real rewards are the students 
who will remember you and what you have 
done for them for the rest of their lives. 

Thank you all very much for being here 
today, and God bless each and every one of 
you for your wonderful commitment to the 
young people of this country. Thank you. 


Note: The President spoke at 1:35 p.m. in 
the Rose Garden at the White House. In his 
remarks, he referred to Frederick M. 
Bernthal, Assistant Secretary of State for 
Oceans and International Environmental 
and Scientific Affairs, and William D. Phil- 
lips, Associate Director of the Office of Sci- 
ence and Technology Policy. 


Proclamation 6192—Energy Awareness 
Month, 1990 


October 2, 1990 


By the President of the United States 
of America 
A Proclamation 


Each day we rely on stable and secure 
supplies of energy—for our homes and 
motor vehicles, as well as for our farms, 
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factories, and other places of work. By sup- 
plying consumers with needed heat, light, 
and power, our Nation’s utility companies 
and other energy providers enable us to 
enjoy an enviably high standard of living 
and personal mobility. However, safe, reli- 
able, and affordable sources of energy are 
more than a matter of comfort and conven- 
ience. They are also vital to America’s eco- 
nomic productivity, its technological 
progress, and our national security. 

As current events in the Persian Gulf 
region have so forcefully reminded us, we 
must skillfully balance our determination to 
sustain economic growth; our need to use 
energy efficiently and to reduce this coun- 
try’s dependence on oil; and our commit- 
ment to a safer, cleaner environment. En- 
suring a secure energy future for the 
United States will require the wise and ef- 
fective development of all our Nation’s 
energy resources, including coal, natural 
gas, and nuclear and hydroelectric power, 
and other forms of renewable energy. It 
will require the creation of new incentives 
for oil and gas exploration and the develop- 
ment of alternative fuels; and it will call for 
innovative conservation efforts. 

During its observance of “Energy Aware- 
ness Month,” the United States Department 
of Energy will be working to promote in- 
creased public understanding of our Na- 
tion’s energy needs and the energy choices 
available to us. Through the cooperative ef- 
forts of energy providers, educators, busi- 
ness and community leaders, individual con- 
sumers, and public officials at all levels of 
government, we can develop the sound 
energy policies and practices that are vital 
to our Nation’s future. 

Now, Therefore, I, George Bush, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, by 
virtue of the authority vested in me by the 
Constitution and laws of the United States, 
do hereby proclaim October 1990 as 
Energy Awareness Month. I urge the 
people of the United States to observe this 
month with appropriate educational pro- 
grams and activities. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this second day of October, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
ninety, and of the Independence of the 





United States of America the two hundred 
and fifteenth. 


George Bush 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 11:28 a.m., October 3, 1990] 


Statement by Press Secretary Fitzwater 
on the President’s Meeting With Jonas 
Savimbi of the National Union for the 

Total Independence of Angola 


October 2, 1990 


The President met for 30 minutes today 
with UNITA leader Jonas Savimbi. The 
President pledged our continued support 
for Dr. Savimbi and his movement. The 
President believes that the steadfastness of 
that support is a key factor in pushing the 
current negotiations to a successful conclu- 
sion. The President expressed the hope that 
these negotiations will lead to peace and 
national reconciliation in Angola. The Presi- 
dent pledged that we are prepared to do 
what we can to promote this goal. 


Address to the German People on the 
Reunification of Germany 


October 2, 1990 


It is with great pleasure that I congratu- 
late Chancellor Kohl and the German 
people at this historic moment. And it is my 
distinct honor to address the people of the 
united Germany. 

In Berlin and Bonn, from Leipzig in the 
east to western towns along the Rhine, 
people are celebrating the day that all of 
Germany has been waiting for, for 45 long 
years. For the world, those 45 years were a 
time of tension and turmoil. For your 
nation, fate was particularly cruel. For 45 
years, at the heart of a divided continent 
stood a divided Germany, on the fault line 
of the East-West conflict, one people split 
between two worlds. 

No more. Today begins a new chapter in 
the history of your nation. Forty-five years 
of conflict and confrontation between East 
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and West are now behind us. At long last 
the day has come: Germany is united; Ger- 
many is fully free. 

The United States is proud to have built 
with you the foundations of freedom; proud 
to have been a steady partner in the quest 
for one Germany, whole and free. America 
is proud to count itself among the friends 
and allies of free Germany, now and in the 
future. Our peoples are united by the 
common bonds of culture, by a shared her- 
itage in history. Never before have these 
common bonds been more evident than in 
this past year as we worked in common 
cause toward the goal of German unity. 
Today, together, we share the fruits of our 
friendship. 

In this past year, we’ve witnessed a world 
of change for the United States, for the 
united Germany, for the Atlantic alliance of 
which we are a part. Even as Germany 
celebrates this new beginning, there is no 
doubt that the future holds new challenges, 
new responsibilities. I’m certain that our 
two nations will meet these challenges, as 
we have in the past, united by a common 
love of freedom. Together, building on the 
values we share, we will be partners in 
leadership. 

This day, so full of meaning for Germany, 
is full of meaning for the world. Meters 
away from the walls of the Reichstadt, 
scene of the first session of the newly 
united German Parliament, stood the Berlin 
Wall, the stark and searing symbol of con- 
flict and cold war. For years, free men and 
women everywhere dreamed of the day the 
Berlin Wall would cease to exist, when a 
world without the Wall would mean a Ger- 
many made whole once more—when Ger- 
many, united and sovereign, would contrib- 
ute in full measure as a force for peace and 
stability in world affairs. 

Today the Wall lies in ruins, and our eyes 
open on a new world of hope. Now Germa- 
ny is once more united. Now the Wall no 
longer divides a nation and a world in two. 
The last remnants of the Wall remain there 
at the heart of a free Berlin, a ragged 
monument in brick and barbed wire, proof 
that no wall is ever strong enough to stran- 
gle the human spirit, that no wall can ever 
crush a nation’s soul. 
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Today the German nation enters a new 
era; an era, in the words of your national 
anthem, of “unity and justice and freedom.” 
At this moment of celebration, as we look 
forward with you to a future of hope and 
promise, let me say, on behalf of all Ameri- 
cans, may God bless the people of Germa- 
ny. 


Note: The President’s remarks were video- 
taped in the Oval Office at the White 
House for broadcast by German television. 


Address to the Nation on the Federal 
Budget Agreement 


October 2, 1990 


Tonight I want to talk to you about a 
problem that has lingered and dogged and 
vexed this country for far too long: the Fed- 
eral budget deficit. Thomas Paine said 
many years ago, “These are the times that 
try men’s souls.” As we speak, our nation is 
standing together against Saddam Hussein’s 
[President of Iraq] aggression. But here at 
home there’s another threat, a cancer 
gnawing away at out nation’s health. That 
cancer is the budget deficit. 

Year after year, it mortgages the future of 
our children. No family, no nation can con- 
tinue to do business the way the Federal 
Government has been operating and sur- 
vive. When you get a bill, tisat bill must be 
paid. And when you write a check, you're 
supposed to have money in the bank. But if 
you don’t obey these simple rules of 
common sense, there’s a price to pay. 

But for too long, the Nation’s business in 
Washington has been conducted as if these 
basic rules did not apply. Well, these rules 
do apply. And if we fail to act, next year 
alone we will face a Federal budget deficit 
of more than $300 billion, a deficit that 
could weaken our economy further and cost 
us thousands of precious jobs. If what goes 
up must come down, then the way down 
could be very hard. 

But it doesn’t have to be that way. We 
can do something. In fact, we have started 
to do something. But we must act this 
week, when Congress will hold the first of 
two crucial up-or-down votes. These votes 
will be on a deficit reduction agreement 
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worked out between the administration and 
the bipartisan leaders of Congress. This 
budget agreement is the result of 8 months 
of blood, sweat, and fears—fears of the eco- 
nomic chaos that would follow if we fail to 
reduce the deficit. 

Of course, I cannot claim it’s the best 
deficit reduction plan possible. It’s not. Any 
one of us alone might have written a better 
plan. But it is the best agreement that can 
be legislated now. It is the biggest deficit 
reduction agreement ever—half a trillion 
dollars. It’s the toughest deficit reduction 
package ever, with new enforcement rules 
to make sure that what we fix now stays 
fixed. And it has the largest spending sav- 
ings ever—more than $300 billion. For the 
first time, a Republican President and lead- 
ers of a Democratic Congress have agreed 
to real cuts that will be enforced by law, 
not promises—no smoke, no mirrors, no 
magic act, but real and lasting spending 
cuts. 

This agreement will also raise revenue. 
I’m not, and I know you're not, a fan of tax 
increases. But if there have to be tax meas- 
ures, they should allow the economy to 
grow, they should not turn us back to 
higher income tax rates, and they should be 
fair. Everyone who can should contribute 
something, and no one should have to con- 
tribute beyond their fair share. Our biparti- 
san agreement meets these tests. And 
through specific new incentives, it will help 
create more jobs. 

It’s a little-known fact, but America’s best 
job creators and greatest innovators tend to 
be our smaller companies. So, our budget 
plan will give small and medium-size com- 
panies a needed shot in the arm. Just as 
important, I am convinced that this agree- 
ment will help lower interest rates. And 
lower interest rates mean savings for con- 
sumers, lower mortgage payments for new 
homeowners, and more investment to 
produce more jobs. And that’s what this 
agreement will do. 

Now, let me tell you what this agreement 
will not do. It will not raise income tax 
rates, personal or corporate. It will not mess 
with Social Security in any way. It will not 
put America’s national security at risk. And 
most of all, it will not let our economy slip 
out of control. 





Clearly, each and every one of us can 
find fault with something in this agreement. 
In fact, that is a burden that any truly fair 
solution must carry. Any workable solution 
must be judged as a whole, not piece by 
piece. Those who dislike one part or an- 
other may pick our agreement apart. But if 
they do, believe me, the political reality is, 
no one can put a better one back together 
again. Everyone will bear a small burden. 
But if we succeed, every American will 
have a large burden lifted. If we fail to 
enact this agreement, our economy will 
falter, markets may tumble, and recession 
will follow. 

In just a moment, the Democratic majori- 
ty leader, Senator Mitchell, will offer what 
is known as the Democratic response, often 
a rebuttal. But not tonight. Tonight the 
Democratic and Republican leadership and 
I all speak with one voice in support of this 
agreement. Tonight we ask you to help us 
move this agreement forward. The congres- 
sional leadership and I both have a job to 
do in getting it enacted. And tonight I ask 
for your help. 

First, I ask you to understand how impor- 
tant—and for some, how difficult—this vote 
is for your Congressmen and Senators. 
Many worry about your reaction to one part 
or another. But I know you know the im- 
portance of the whole. And so, second, I ask 
you to take this initiative: Tell your Con- 
gressmen and Senators you support this def- 
icit reduction agreement. If they are Re- 
publicans, urge them to stand with the 
President. Urge them to do what the bipar- 
tisan leadership has done: come together in 
the spirit of compromise to solve this na- 
tional problem. If they’re Democrats, urge 
them to stand with their congressional lead- 
ers. Ask them to fight for the future of your 
kids by supporting this budget agreement. 

Now is the time for you, the American 
people, to have a real impact. Your Senators 
and Congressmen need to know that you 
want this deficit brought down, that the 
time for politics and posturing is over, and 
the time to come together is now. 

This deficit reduction agreement is tough, 
and so are the times. The agreement is fair, 
and so is the American spirit. The agree- 
ment is bipartisan, and so is the vote. The 
agreement is real, and so is this crisis. 
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This is the first time in my Presidency 
that I’ve made an appeal like this to you, 
the American people. With your help, we 
can at last put this budget crisis behind us 
and face the other challenges that lie ahead. 
If we do, the long-term result will be a 
healthier nation and something more: We 
will have once again put ourselves on the 
path of economic growth, and we will have 
demonstrated that no challenge is greater 
than the determination of the American 
people. 

Thank you. God bless you, and good 
night. 


Note: The President spoke at 9 p.m. from 
the Oval Office at the White House. The 
address was broadcast live on nationwide 
radio and television. 


Remarks and a Question-and-Answer 
Session With Regional Newspaper 
Editors 


October 3, 1990 


Federal Budget Agreement 


The President. Well, thank you all very 
much, and welcome to the White House. 
I’ve asked Dick Darman and Secretary 
Brady to be with us, though I know they’ve 
responded to many of your questions. And I 
want to take this opportunity to thank them 
and also Governor Sununu. These were our 
three top negotiators. They lived through 
every agonizing minute of the discussions 
that led up to an agreement that I am 
strongly recommending to this country. 

And so, last night you heard me suggest 
that passing a bipartisan budget agreement 
is absolutely essential for this country. We 
have a lot of people telling us, If you could 
only get this provision or that provision it 
would be a better deal. And I would readily 
concede that, from my standpoint, the 
things I believe, I could craft a better deal. 
But I’m convinced that at this juncture I 
can’t craft a better deal that can have the 
approval of both sides of the aisle in the 
Congress. And there comes a time when 
you have to simply make tough decisions, 
give a little to get what is best for the coun- 
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try. And what is best for the country now is 
a solid budget agreement. And it’s a good 
deal. I think it’s balanced. I think it’s fair. I 
think the burden is spread, and the agree- 
ment delivers the biggest deficit cuts ever. 
We’re talking about, in 5 years, half a tril- 
lion dollars. 

I am convinced—and some of this is 
highly technical—but that the enforcement 
provisions are good; and Dick Darman, I’m 
sure, has discussed that with you, and Nick 
Brady as well. But there was quite a bit of 
concession in order to get enforcement pro- 
vision. The entitlement savings—120 billion 
between now and ’95—they’re real. I know 
plenty of people are going to say, Well, 
we've heard all this before. I know the 
American people are going to say, Well, we 
heard this before in other deals. But again, 
these are the toughest enforcement mecha- 
nisms ever—some of the most skeptical 
Members of Congress I think recognizing 
that now. So, for every new program or 
added expenditure, the enforcement says 
you’ve got to make up for it somewhere 
else. And if at some time in the future the 
old bad habits get the upper hand and the 
urge to overspend returns, there’s a sur- 
prise in store: automatic cuts kick in to 
bring the budget back into line. 

So, everyone knows that this is a product 
of 8 long months of difficult negotiation and 
compromise. And no one was in a position 
to dictate the terms, and no one got every- 
thing that he or she wanted. But the plan 
again that was hammered out in my view is 
balanced; it is fair; and frankly, it is our last, 
best chance to try to get this Federal deficit 
under control. I said last night to the cynics 
and the critics—and there are plenty of 
them around—you can pick this package 
apart, but you cannot put a better package 
together that can pass both Houses in the 
Congress. 

Tomorrow, Congress meets. So, today I 
strongly urge and call upon the Congress, 
both House and Senate, to cast their vote 
for this plan and to prove to the American 
people that we can solve problems, that we 
can go out and get something done and put 
this nation back on the path to long-term 
economic growth. 

So, with no further ado, I'll be glad to 
take a few questions. This is going to be 
difficult. 
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Q. Mr. President, Larry Lipman, of the 
Palm Beach Post. You say that this package 
is balanced and it’s fair, yet half of the enti- 
tlement comes from cuts in Medicare. How 
can you say that that is fair to the elderly? 

The President. A \ot of it comes in con- 
straints on defense spending. We’re trying 
to contain the growth of medical care. We 
do not feel that these cuts are onerous to 
the elderly. I would ask them to look at 
options, look at what did not happen. The 
biggest part of the expenditures in the Fed- 
eral budget are due to entitlements, gener- 
ally. You have Social Security. And we did 
not mess with Social Security; we protected 
Social Security. Some of it is what is being 
done, and I think that’s fair, and some of it 
is what didn’t happen, and we tried to be 
very fair there. But to get the deficit down, 
you have to deal with where the major 
growth in spending is; it’s just that clear, 
unless they want to support extraordinarily 
higher income taxes. Another thing that’s 
not in this budget is increasing income tax 
rates. 

Q. I'm Tom Smith, from the Bonneville 
News. You just stated a second ago that this 
is the last and best effort to get the deficit 
under control. The emphasis so far has been 
on this end of the 5-year package. Let me 
ask about the other end. Will there be a 
pay-as-you-go budget format for the Gov- 
ernment at that time? And if Americans are 
asked to bite the bullet now to see this 
package pass, what benefits will they enjoy 
at the end of the 5-year period? 

The President. The major benefit will be 
a more vigorous economy. Major benefit is, 
I think, short-run, staving off economic ca- 
tastrophe. The Secretary of Treasury point- 
ed out to us yesterday that $8 billion failed 
to come into the markets from abroad on 
financing this incredible debt that is mort- 
gaging the future of our kids. So, we think 
we've got that now moving in the right 
direction, and therein lies the benefits: a 
vigorous economy. 

You know, even after TEFRA [Tax Equity 
and Fiscal Reform Act}—which was a 
flawed deal because it had so much more 
on the revenue side and less on the spend- 
ing side—even after that deal was passed, 
interest rates came down, short-run, real 
fast. 





I’m inclined to feel that—just from a lot 
of talks up in New York recently, as well as 
my own conviction—that the people are 
looking at us and wondering: Can we get 
this deficit under control? And I think if we 
get it under control we send a signal to 
world markets that is very encouraging. 
And that stimulates the economic growth 
that is projected in these 5-year projections. 
And it’s real, and it'll happen. But if we 
linger along and don’t get a deal, I'll tell 
you, we are courting disaster in this coun- 


Q. What does deficit reduction under 
control mean? Does it mean—— 

The President. It means getting down to 
a balanced budget. That’s what it means— 
longer run. And I think Nick can give—I 
don’t know if you—how many years that 
takes, but that’s what we’re courting. We 
don’t want to spend more than we take in. I 
tried to make that one clear last night. 

Sarah [Sarah McClendon, McClendon 
News]? 

Q. Thank you, sir. 

The President. I’m in for trouble. 

Q. It looks like with this great gasoline tax 
that you’re going to have a total tax, ulti- 
mately, on a gallon of gas that’s 21 cents? 

The President. Sarah—— 

Q. That’s going to keep a lot of men who 
have to drive a long distance to jobs—that’s 
going to make a lot of people be out of jobs, 
doesn’t it? 

The President. 1 don’t think it’ll be out of 
jobs. What will get them out of jobs is if we 
don’t get this deficit under control and this 
economy goes into recession. That’s what’ll 
get them out of jobs. I don’t think that that 
particular proposed tax is overly onerous. 

You're talking to a guy that doesn’t want 
to do anything about taxes at all. I mean, I 
can’t get enthusiastic about a tax on the 
American people, nor can I get enthusiastic 
about the relentless spending that is going 
on. We are not dealing with the best of all 
worlds. We’re trying to solve an enormous 
problem. So, I think the tax is fair. I think 
when you look around at world prices on 
gasoline—I mean, we're still substantially 
below world markets. So, I would simply 
say that it is a tax that everybody has to 
pick up, as I said last night, some share of 
the burden. And that’s where it hits. And I 
hope that also in this case we can have 
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these incentives passed that will make us 
less dependent on foreign oil. I keep 
making that pitch. 


Energy Policy 


Q. Is that your energy policy? 

The President. No, we’ve got an overall 
energy policy. I might make a pitch for part 
of it now. I think, you know, we’ve gotten 
to a phase in nuclear policy that it’s almost 
impossible to go forward with that clean 
fuel. We’re talking about alternate—more 
use of natural gas. We’re talking about 
clean coal technology. We’re talking about 
all kinds of planks that fit into a national 
energy policy. But, yes, that’s part of it—is 
less dependence on foreign oil by more hy- 
drocarbon production in this country. 

Q. Mr. President, I’m David Lightman, 
from the Hartford Courant. Do you agree 
that the 2-cent tax on petroleum products 
should also be a tax on home heating oil? 

The President. Well, I'd like to ask Dick 
to tell you about the debate on home heat- 
ing oil because—{/aughter]|—it’s highly tech- 
nical. And nobody is without pain here. 
Nothing is without pain. You're talking 
about a small incident here. You’re talking 
about, as Sarah was saying, those who drive 
the most—and that’s out West—picking up 
what some would say is an unfair share of 
the burden. There’s nothing that is without 
pain. I'll tell you what is without pain. I 
mean, I'll tell you what does concern me is 
a lot of people around this country say: No 
drilling; we don’t want to have any drilling 
here. Don’t want to have any refineries. 
Don’t want to go with nuclear power. But 
please send me plenty of energy. It doesn’t 
work that way anymore. So, now we’ve got 
to have a policy that expands the uses of 
alternate sources of energy, and thus hope- 
fully will bring the price down. 

Incidentally, I—you know, this gets you 
off into the Middle East, but some are 
pointing out to the fact that we’ve got some 
dangers there, and I think they are correct. 
We’re not there simply because of the oil 
fields in Saudi Arabia and the GCC [Gulf 
Cooperation Council] countries. We're 
there for a fundamental principle about ag- 
gression. But the world is fairly small; and 
our fortunes, when we are becoming 50 
percent dependent on other countries, are 
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linked to our success in that part of the 
world, which will impact directly on fuel— 
home heating oil or on the price of gaso- 
line. 

Q. Mr. President—— 

The President. One, two. 


Economic Policy 


Q. I’m James Brosnan, with the Memphis 
Commercial Appeal. You claim that your 
package will spur economic development in 
the poorest regions of the country: the 
inner cities and the rural areas, like the 
Mississippi Delta. And if not, would you 
favor targeting assistance to some of those 
areas? 


The President. 1 favor bringing interest 
rates down, which will indeed help those 
areas. And that is the biggest thing you can 
do is to have an economy where people are 
willing to start new businesses, to employ 
people, to keep economic growth going, 
and to keep this country—falling into reces- 
sion. That policy alone will benefit the 
people who are hardest hit in this country. 


Presidential Crisis 


Q. Mr. President, Tom Brazaitis, from the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer. This morning’s New 
York Times has a headline on the front 
page that says “A Presidency on the Line.” 
And with an oil crisis and a hostage crisis 
and a budget crisis, some people are 
making comparisons to former President 
Carter. How do you respond to that? 
[Laughter] 

The President. Look, nobody said it 
would be easy. [Laughter] And we’re get- 
ting good support for our policy in the 
Middle East. Incidentally, I was—over- 
whelming—the support at the United Na- 
tions when I was up there was just so appar- 
ent and very, very good. But every once in 
a while, the going gets a little tough. And 
I'm pleased that we have been able to 
hammer out a bipartisan agreement to get 
over an enormous problem that has been 
growing for years, and that is the Govern- 
ment simply spending more than it takes in 
and the ever-increasing deficits. And so, put 
it this way: I don’t feel embattled at all. I 
don’t feel embattled. 


Q. Is your Presidency on the line? 
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The President. 1 don’t know what that 
means. Please refine it, and ’1—— 

Q. It means it’s a make-or-break period in 
your tenure as President. 

The President. Put it this way: It’s, I 
guess, about as complicated as a period as 
we’ve had since I’ve been President. But 
I’m not looking at it in terms of reelection 
or—I mean, I think there were some conno- 
tations in one story I saw—maybe it wasn’t 
the same one—about all of that. The Ameri- 
can people are entitled to something a little 
bit more broader gauged than that. I 
haven’t thought about it in those terms. 

But I look back over my shoulder at some 
of the challenges we’ve had and some of 
the comments that we’re not doing some- 
thing properly. I try not to sound egotisti- 
cal, but we’ve been right on German unifi- 
cation. And yet, I remember many people 
saying: It’s impossible; the Soviets aren’t 
going to permit a unified Germany to be in 
NATO. It isn’t going to happen. You can’t 
have a unified Germany before you have 
two peace treaties with Poland. 


The reason this is on my mind is I just 
called—in the middle of a hard-sell session 
to Members of the Congress—Helmut Kohl 
[Chancellor of Germany]. I was very moved 
when I saw what happened at the Branden- 
burg Gate and the feeling there, and I just 
felt I had to call him on this very special 
day to congratulate him. But that brought 
back to mind some—somewhat—I wouldn’t 
say difficult time in my Presidency, but 
questioning whether our objective and the 
German objective could be fulfilled. So, 
there are difficult times along the way. 

We've got two big things coming togeth- 
er now. One is the deficit, and one is this 
crisis halfway around the world. But I’m 
telling you honestly, I don’t look at it in 
terms of whether it’s good for a Bush Presi- 
dency or popular politically. And that’s why 
last night I tried to give cover to Members 
of Congress, Democrat and Republican, and 
say; You don’t have to support crossing 
every t and dotting every i, but say the 
President encouraged you to do it. Blame 
me. Because I know what’s best for our 
country, but I don’t suspect it’s politically 
popular. 
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Q. Mr. President, I’m Bobbie Ulrich, the 
Oregonian. Will future campaign visits by 
yourself and members of your Cabinet be 
affected by how Republican Members in 
the House or Senate vote on this package? 

The President. I'm going to use every 
means at my disposal to convince Republi- 
cans and Democrats that they ought to vote 
for this. But I can’t tell you that I will 
change the rhetorical output or the number 
of campaign stops if somebody is not with 
me on a specific issue. 

We’ve been able to hold the line on 
vetoes. The only way we’ve been able to 
make good things happen is because of ve- 
toing lousy legislation. Sometimes we lose 
Republican votes on vetoes that are very 
important to me, and I get the same ques- 
tion. But I’m approaching this with no 
rancor in my heart, but trying at this junc- 
ture to use every weapon in my arsenal to 
get people to do it our way. But I’m not 
going to go into that or suggest that I would 
do that. 

I must say, sometimes you neglect your 
friends, and I don’t want to do that any- 
more. But I don’t have any plans to do what 
your question properly asks about. 

Q. Mr. President, Alice Lipowich, from 
the Bridgeport Post. For the Northeast 
region, which is one of the first regions to 
be experiencing a real estate slump and the 
beginnings of a recession, how can you ex- 
plain that the combination of defense cuts, 
higher taxes on gasoline, and the home 
heating oil tax won’t hurt that economy 
more? 

The President. 'm not sure there won’t 
be any adverse effects by one provision or 
another. I am totally sure that failure to get 
a deficit deal will adversely affect every 
region of the country. 

Q. Mr. President, this is the biggest solu- 
tion to the debt problems in the 10 years 
that we’re been living with it, but the prob- 
lem is growing even faster than the solu- 
tions. Could you explain why you think that 
this first $40 billion in the first year will 
avert a financial catastrophe, as you saw it? 

The President. Because I think what it’ll 
do is send a signal to the international mar- 
kets that this is serious. And you say for the 
first time I’d be glad to—I think, given the 
enforcement provisions, I accept your hy- 
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pothesis. I think what it’ll do is send a signal 
not only to the international financial mar- 
kets but to the domestic financial markets 
that this is serious business and that $500 
billion of reductions over this period of 5 
years is the medicine that a sluggish econo- 
my needs to go forward to have more 
growth. 

I go back and—we did some research— 
and you go back and look at the political 
rhetoric on both sides of the aisle at the 
time of the TEFRA, which was in the 
Reagan-Bush administration. That was not a 
very popular piece of legislation. It didn’t 
have the enforcement provisions here. The 
spending cuts were not solidified. And yet 
on that one, right after TEFRA was passed 
the interest rates started down, and within 
4 months they were down by about 3 
points. Admittedly, they were reasonably 
high because, you remember, that period 
was a recession period. But we’re in a slug- 
gish economy—lI don’t want to say recession 
here—and I think the best answer is this 
kind of formulation where each Congress- 
man has to give a little bit. Nobody gets it 
just the way he wants or campaigned; cer- 
tainly, that’s true for a President. But the 
best answer to these regional questions—I 


‘mean, to your question—is the fact that the 


world markets will see that we’re serious 
about the deficit, and thus the economies 
will respond. 

Let him finish. He has a follow-on. 

Q. Many people in the markets were 
hoping for a sequester as opposed to this 
smaller package. Could you explain why the 
sequester was not preferable since it was so 
much larger? 

The President. 1 don’t think anybody—I 
don’t know who is hoping—you mean for a 
lasting sequester? I can’t think of anyone in 
his right mind that would want to see a 
lasting sequester of $90 billion in 1 year. 
The American people would properly be up 
in arms. 

Now, if this thing bogs down and we have 
to enforce the law of the land, which I 
swore to do, we have to revert to sequester. 
And it would be extraordinarily painful. So, 
I honestly—I’m not being argumentative—I 
never heard anyone suggest that a seques- 
ter for a year was a remedy that this coun- 
try could sustain for a long period of time. 
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Crime 

Q. On another regional question, you’ve 
been to New York a number of times and 
suggested that the city ought to gets its 
crime problem under control. The Gover- 
nor [Mario Cuomo], the mayor [David Din- 
kins] continue to argue that by limiting the 
deductibility of State and local taxes you 
make it tough for them to put cops on the 
street and that the Feds are talking out of 
their mouth but not willing to come with 
any money. Could you comment on that 
notion—this part of the package? 

The President. Yes. What I want is the 
support from those politicians up there for a 
crime bill. That’s what I want, and that’s 
the comment I’d make. I went up there to 
New York a while back, and one very 
prominent politician there jumped all over 
me for suggesting that we needed to sup- 
port the police more. Now, I understand 
that there’s quite a bit more interest in sup- 
port for that. 

My overall. response would be, Please— 
Republican or Democrat in New York and 
all the rest of the States—help us get our 
anticrime package through, which is provid- 
ed for in terms of its spending levels. So, 
again, nobody wants to pay any taxes. Ev- 
erybody can say if the money goes to a tax, 
whether it’s for gasoline or for whatever 
deduction it might be, that money won’t be 
there to fight crime or it won’t be there to 
clean up the environment or it won’t be 
there to educate our kids. So, I understand 
that, but I just don’t happen to agree with 
it 


Now, let me do this—because I do have a 
signing ceremony over there—let me take 
three more. I don’t know how to be fair 
about this. Way in the back. We haven’t 
worked the back here. 


Federal Budget Agreement 


Q. Mr. President, John E. Mulligan, from 
the Providence Journal. You say that you 
use words like “catastrophe” that need to 
be averted here. But yet you compare this 
issue to vetoes that you’ve sustained, and 
you say, Well, I won’t withhold my visits 
from people running for election this year. 
Are you giving a free ride to the Claudine 
Schneiders, the Tom Taukes, the Lynn Mar- 
tins—a free no vote on this? 
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The President. Look, I’ve got to under- 
stand—and I said this last night—I’ve got to 
understand that there is a lack of enthusi- 
asm on Democrats and Republicans for cer- 
tain provisions of this, and I have to be 
realistic. If we had—let me make a partisan 
statement—if we had control of both 
Houses of the United States Congress, there 
would be things in this: package that are 
extraordinarily different than what we see 
now. 


I have to understand the passions of 
people standing out there for election. I will 
continue to urge every single Republican, 
in office and out, to support this package. 
But I can’t bring myself to be recriminato- 
ry. I think we’ve got enough credibility that 
we can get this thing passed. It isn’t easy. 
But if I might use this opportunity—your 
having raised the question—I wish all of 
them would support me strongly and lay 
aside some of the passions that one or the 
other of them have on a specific issue. That 
probably isn’t going to happen, if I believe 
what I’m hearing on the television. So, now 
what I’ve got to do is get 50.1 percent, and 
then we’re home. 


Yeah, on the aisle back here, yes, sir; and 
then one over here. Persistence pays up. 


Q. Mr. President, John Nestor, with 
Newslink. Why do you suppose this package 
is so unpopular? If that vote was held today, 
who would win, and can you turn it 
around? 


The President. The American people 
would win if we pass it. It is tough, and the 
reason is because there’s a lot of people that 
have long been advocating specific things 
that they’re not going to get out of this 
package. You’re looking at one of them. But 
I think that’s where the difficulty stems. 

I mean, there are broad philosophical dif- 
ferences. Some want to raise income tax 
rates and increase spending. Dick Darman 
and Nick Brady can tell you they fended off 
in the negotiations some significant in- 
creases in domestic spending. Others, on 
the other hand, want to have certain bigger 
tax cuts and want to curtail more spending. 
Most know that the biggest part of the 
budget increases come from COLA’s, enti- 
tlements. But entitlement freezes or entitle- 
ment cuts on Social Security, for example, 





aren’t in there because it’s politically impos- 
sible to get those things through. So, we’ve 
protected the senior citizens in this regard. 


So, I think what’s happening is we have 
people who have been out front advocating 
certain positions—coming out of the left, 
coming out of the right, coming out of the 
broad center. And I’m having to say to 
them: Now, look, lay aside that passion for 
that specific issue or that specific spending 
program or that specific approach, and put 
the national interest first. And I can do that; 
I know I can do it with conviction. I hope I 
can do it persuasively, because I feel that 
the best antidote for all the problems is an 
economy that grows with lower interest 
rates and more jobs. 


So, that’s the argument I’m making to 
those on the left and those on the right and 
those on the center who, for constituent 
reasons, have extraordinarily difficult prob- 
lems. And I’m saying to a Democrat that’s 
openminded: Blame the President. Say I 
rallied to support the President. He was 
elected, and I don’t like this, but I’m going 
to support him. To a Republican, I’d say the 
same thing. I happen to like it because I 
think it’s a good deal, but you're hitting the 
right notes here because individuals have 
made commitments on one specific or an- 
other. And so, I’m asking them: Look, 
please accept the view that this is serious 
business. We’ve got to get this deficit down. 
We’ve got to move now credibly to get it 
down, and this in spite of your differences 
with this part or another, or my differences 
with this part or another—the overall good 
things outweigh the negative. And besides, 
the country has got to be governed. We 
have to move. 

Last one. 

Q. Mr. President, Roger Renningen, of 
the Small Newspaper Group of Illinois. Ag- 
riculture subsidies have gone from 26 bil- 
lion in 85 down to more than—they’ve 
been cut in more than half now. Your 
budget package calls for $13 billion in cuts 
over the next 5 years. On top of that, agri- 
culture will be dealing with the gas tax and 
other energy taxes. How can that be fair? 

The President. It is fair because if we're 
correct—and I’m happy to say the ag econ- 
omy for the most part has increased and 
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farmers’ income is at a—I don’t know about 
an all-time high, but a significantly: good 
level—we’re talking about $13 billion of 
program over 5 years. You’ve got a $5% 
trillion economy. That means that—you put 
it in percentage of the total economy—it 
isn’t that high. And I believe if we are suc- 
cessful in our trade round—and we’re fight- 
ing like mad to do it—that alone offsets in 
one fell swoop all the programs you possibly 
have. 


So, I don’t think it’s burdensome. And I 
think people ought to look carefully at the 
details. And again, any time a subsidy or a 
support program is cut, I can understand 
people being critical. But I think they also 
know that an economy that is in recession, 
for example, would wipe out instantly or 
offset instantly the individual amounts of 
money that one gets from program A, B, C. 

And it isn’t just agriculture. It isn’t just 
agriculture. It’s in some of the entitlements 
areas as well. So, I’d ask the farmers: Look 
at what we’re trying to do. Look at the 
success of the market-oriented approach we 
took to agriculture. Look at how—where 
agriculture—the per capita income to farm- 
ers stands. And help us preserve the kind of 
markets that guarantee continued prosperi- 
ty to the farmer. So, that’s the approach. 


Hey, listen, I really have to go. We got 
German Unification Day across the way. 


Voter Initiatives 


Q. Mr. President, what do you think of all 
the voter initiatives in California and Colo- 
rado?P 

The President. Let them worry about 
that. [Laughter] I’ve got one right here I 
can worry about. 


Thank you very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 10:31 a.m. in 
Room 450 of the Old Executive Office 
Building. In his remarks, he referred to 
Richard G. Darman, Director of the Office 
of Management and Budget; Secretary of 
the Treasury Nicholas F. Brady; and John 
H. Sununu, Chief of Staff to the President. 
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Remarks at a White House Ceremony 
Celebrating the Reunification of 
Germany and on Signing the German- 
American Day Proclamation 


October 3, 1990 


Thank you very, very much. And to Am- 
bassador Ruhfus and Bruce Gelb, Elsbeth 
Seewald, Mr. Theune, Mr. Kruger, Senators 
Biden and Lugar and Pressler, and all of 
you, welcome to the White House. 

I want to especially thank the German 
Army Band for their stirring rendition of 
our national anthem. Thank you, gentle- 
men. Thank you all. And I don’t want to 
leave out the Marines, either. They’re back 
here, and I thought they did a good job on 
the German national anthem. 

And of course, I think we would all agree 
that this special event is all the richer for 
the participation of these kids here today. 
Thank you, guys. Both of you, men and 
women. 

I just hung up from talking to Chancellor 
Helmut Kohl, and I told him that on this 
very special day the people of America 
send their heartiest congratulations to all 
Germans. Even as we meet here in our 
Rose Garden, Germans are celebrating 
their new unity from Berlin to Bonn, from 
Munich to Bremen, from the urban plazas 
of Leipzig to the golden vineyards along 
the hills of the Rhine. 

And throughout this newly united nation, 
Germans celebrate a wonderful moment, 
delayed for almost half a century. And as 
part of that celebration, I’ve sent a video 
address to the people of Germany—senti- 
ments that I'd like to just share with you 
here today briefly. 

For 45 years, at the heart of a divided 
continent lived a divided people. A cruel 
wall of concrete literally cut off neighbor 
from neighbor, husband from wife, child 
from parent, a nation from itself. And on 
this fault line on the East-West conflict, one 
people split literally between two worlds. 
And as the German people suffered 
through this long ordeal, Americans were 
much more than sympathetic observers. 
After all, we are united by bonds of culture 
that reach back to the early colonial times, 
when Germans first became German-Amer- 
icans. 
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And at the invitation of William Penn, 
Germans arrived in America to start a new 
life. And life was tough. Their first homes 
were caves hollowed out in the ground. 
And their determination, though, was 
harder. And they built a community—Ger- 
mantown, Pennsylvania—inspiring millions 
more to follow and to continue to build. 

German-Americans founded Hagerstown 
and Frederick, Maryland; Mecklenburg 
County, North Carolina; New Braunfels in 
my State, Texas; Frankfort, Kentucky; 
Berlin, Wisconsin; Anaheim, California. And 
they went on to help build some of the 
great cities of America: Philadelphia, Cin- 
cinnati, St. Louis, Milwaukee. 

And the 60 million American sons and 
daughters of these German pioneers, like all 
Americans, felt a deep tie to both Germa- 
nys—one, a new democracy in the heart of 
Europe; the other struggling to be free. 

And after all, our own country once lived 
under oppression. We remember John 
Peter Zenger, a young German-American 
newspaper editor who dared to challenge 
authority way back in 1734. And it was this 
same German immigrant who helped 
America established our most cherished tra- 
dition, freedom of speech. 

And so, now, Ambassador Ruhfus, when 
East Germans were punished for dissent, 
we shared your spirit of defiance. And 
when German people were shot for at- 
tempting to flee to freedom, we shared 
your outrage. And when West German 
leaders dared to hope for a Germany united 
in freedom, we shared your dream. 

And so, I guess what we’re here to do is 
to affirm that dreams sometimes do come 
true. Germany is united; Germany is free. 
This day was very clearly envisioned by 
Konrad Adenauer, who said that a solution 
to a divided Germany is only possible with 
the help of our friends. And over the dec- 
ades, Adenauer’s vision of a friendship be- 
tween Germany and the United States, be- 
tween Germany and the free peoples of the 
world, has indeed been realized. And this 
moment has come because Americans stood 
by the people of Berlin, from the daredevil 
pilots of the airlift to a young President who 
made his bold declaration before the Wall. 

This moment has also come because of 
the determination of West German leaders 





to make Germany whole and free—not only 
Adenauer but Ernst Reuter and Ludwig 
Erhard, Willy Brandt, Helmut Schmidt and, 
of course, today’s Chancellor Helmut Kohl. 
And this day has come because in 1989 the 
people of Germany stood their ground for 
freedom. 

The United States is proud to have joined 
your countrymen in building the founda- 
tions of freedom, proud to have been a 
steady partner in your quest. America is 
also proud to count itself among the friends 
and allies of a free Germany now and for- 
evermore. 

This has been a year of change for Amer- 
ica; for a united Germany; for the Atlantic 
alliance, of which we are both a part. And 
I’m certain that our two nations will meet 
the challenges of the future as we have in 
the past: as partners in leadership. This day, 
so meaningful for Germany, also inspires 
the world. Meters away from the walls of 
the Reichstadt, scene of the first session of 
the newly reunited German Parliament, 
stood the Berlin Wall. For years free men 
and women everywhere dreamed of the 
day that the Berlin Wall would cease to 
exist, when a world without the Wall would 
mean a Germany made whole once more, 
and when Germany, united and sovereign, 
would contribute in full measure as a force 
for peace and stability in world affairs. 

Well, today it is the Wall that lies in ruins, 
and our eyes open on a new world of hope. 
The last remnants of the Wall remain there 
at the heart of a free Berlin, a ragged 
monument in brick and barbed wire; proof 
that no wall is ever strong enough to stran- 
gle the human spirit, that no wall can ever 
crush a nation’s soul. And this is my mes- 
sage to the German people, and that is the 
heartfelt sentiment of the American people. 

But before I sign this document proclaim- 
ing this very special German-American 
Day, let me just add one more thing. Last 
Sunday I attended the World Summit for 
Children up there at the United Nations. 
More than 70 heads of state, heads of gov- 
ernment, and chiefs of state were there. 
And we discussed many critical issues: 
health care, education—many others. But 
we were profoundly touched by the knowl- 
edge that we must entrust the future of our 
nations to another generation. And looking 
at these kids here today, I believe I can see 
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the future of the new Germany—a future of 
liberty and leadership, good will, and great- 
ness. 

So, once again, my heartfelt congratula- 
tions to the people of this united Germany. 
I know I confidently speak for all Ameri- 
cans. Thank you very much for coming. 


Note: The President spoke at 11:09 a.m. in 
the Rose Garden at the White House. In his 
remarks, he referred to Ambassador Juergen 
Ruhfus of Germany; Bruce S. Gelb, Direc- 
tor of the U.S. Information Agency; Elsbeth 
Seewald, national president of the German- 
American National Congress; Adalbert 
Theune, national chairman of the Steuben 
Society of America; Helmut Kruger, presi- 
dent of the United German-American Com- 
mittee of the U.S.A. Chancellor Helmut 
Kohl of Germany; and Konrad Adenauer, 
former Chancellor of the Federal Republic 
of Germany. 


Proclamation 6194—German-American 
Day, 1990 


October 3, 1990 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


On October 6, 1683, the first German 
immigrants to America landed near Phila- 
delphia. This small group of men, women, 
and children had sailed across the vast, 
treacherous waters of the Atlantic in search 
of religious freedom and a more prosperous 
future in the New World. Seven million 
other Germans eventually followed in their 
wake. These courageous, hardworking indi- 
viduals and their descendants have helped 
to write the story of the United States. 

The rich heritage we celebrate each year 
on German-American Day consists of more 
than cultural, familial, and historic ties, 
however; it is also rooted in shared values 
and aspirations. Ever since General Frie- 
drich von Steuben stood on the front lines 
in this Nation’s struggle for liberty and in- 
dependence, German immigrants and their 
descendants have demonstrated—through 
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word, deed, and sacrifice—their strong de- 
votion to democratic ideals. 
German-American Day, 1990, is like none 
before it, for this year’s commemoration co- 
incides with the achievement of the goal 
Americans and Germans have long shared: 
a united, democratic, and sovereign Germa- 
ny. During the past year, the German 
people have torn down the artificial bar- 
riers that, for too long, cruelly divided their 
country. The Berlin Wall, which once stood 
as a bleak and even deadly symbol of divi- 
sion, now lays in ruin—a fitting reminder of 
the discredited regime that had directed its 
construction 29 years ago. Today Germany 
is at peace with its neighbors and, on this 
day of German unity, at peace with itself. 


The achievement of German unity will 
also give hope to others, particularly the 
Baltic peoples, that a peaceful but deter- 
mined struggle for national self-determina- 
tion can succeed even over seemingly insur- 
mountable obstacles. The United States re- 
mains true to its policy of nonrecognition of 
the annexation of the Baltic states, just as 
we never wavered in our support for 
German unity even through the darkest 
hours of the Cold War. 


Since the end of World War II, the Amer- 
ican people have stood shoulder to shoulder 
with the people of the Federal Republic of 
Germany (FRG) in efforts to secure our 
freedom and to advance our common inter- 
ests. The spirit of friendship and coopera- 
tion between the people of the United 
States and the FRG is reflected in the wide 
range of exchange programs and other con- 
tacts we have developed over the years. 

Now, from this day forward, a new, 
united Germany will be our partner in lead- 
ership. We Americans, and above all, those 
of German descent, are proud of the role 
we have played in support of German 
unity. We rejoice with the German people 
on this day and celebrate the centuries-old 
relationship between the German and 
American peoples. 

The Congress, by House Joint Resolution 
469, has designated October 6, 1990, as 
“German-American Day” and has author- 
ized and requested the President to issue a 
proclamation in observance of that day. 

Now, Therefore, I, George Bush, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
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hereby proclaim October 6, 1990, as 
German-American Day. I call upon the 
people of the United States to observe that 
day with appropriate ceremonies and activi- 
ties. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this third day of October, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
ninety, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and fifteenth. 


George Bush 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 4:45 p.m., October 3, 1990] 


Message to the Congress on the 
Continuation of Naval Petroleum 
Reserves Production 


October 3, 1990 


To the Congress of the United States: 


In accordance with section 201(3) of the 
Naval Petroleum Reserves Production Act 
of 1976 (10 U.S.C. 7422(c\2)), I wish to 
inform you of my decision to extend the 
period of maximum efficient rate produc- 
tion of the naval petroleum reserves for a 
period of 3 years from April 5, 1991, the 
expiration date of the currently authorized 
period of production. 

I am transmitting herewith a copy of the 
report investigating the necessity of contin- 
ued production of the reserves as required 
by section 201(3\c\2\B) of the Naval Petro- 
leum Reserves Production Act of 1976. In 
light of the findings contained in that 
report, I hereby certify that continued pro- 
duction from the naval petroleum reserves 
is in the national interest. 


George Bush 


The White House, 
October 3, 1990. 





Remarks on Signing the Proclamation 
Commemorating the Designation of 
Atlanta as Olympic Host City 
October 3, 1990 


Thank you all very, very much. First, 
look, it’s a great pleasure to have you all 
here. I want to pay my respects to the 
Members of the Congress that are down to 
salute this event—Senators, Congressmen. 
And I can feel this Atlanta spirit that you’ve 
made famous. 

I thought for a minute Maynard Jackson 
was taking over here. But nevertheless— 
[laughter|—I want to particularly welcome 
and pay my respects to Billy Payne; also to 
Maynard and Andy Young; the Governor of 
the great State, Governor Joe Frank 
Harris—these people who committed them- 
selves, heart and soul, to bringing the 
games to Atlanta. And they’d kill me be- 
cause it includes so many that are here 
today. I can’t single you all out, though. The 
administration’s own Georgia contingent is 
here—Secretary Lou Sullivan and Paul Co- 
verdell, the head of the Peace Corps—along 
with, as I say, Members of the Congress. 
And I particularly salute the members of 
the Georgia delegation. And of course, Bob 
Helmick is with us, the president of the 
USOC [U.S. Olympic Committee]; Harvey 
Schiller, the executive director, to join in 
this national celebration. 

Before going further, I’m pleased to have 
just signed, inside, H.R. 4962, which author- 
izes the minting of commemorative coins to 
support the American athletes training for 
the 92 Olympics. And this afternoon, our 
thoughts are not only on the 92 Olympics 
but the ’96 as well. And it’s an honor to be 
here today to celebrate the selection of the 
host city for the 96 summer Olympics, the 
next great international city, Atlanta, Geor- 
gia. 

Nearly a century ago, in April of 1896, 
the King of Greece opened the first 
modern Olympic games in Athens, a revival 
of the ancient games that were held in 
honor of the Greek god Zeus. And the ar- 
chitect of those modern Olympic games 
was a Frenchman, Baron de Coubertin, who 
envisioned a new era in _ international 
sports. We all remember the baron— 
[laughter]. But anyway, here’s what the guy 
said—{laughter|—“‘Let us export our oars- 
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men, our runners, our fencers into other 
lands. That is the true free trade of the 
future, and the day it is introduced into 
Europe, the cause of peace will have re- 
ceived a new and strong ally.” 

Well, as we approach the 100th anniver- 
sary of the first modern Olympics, we still 
dream of an open and peaceful world— 
open to the free trade of ideas, the free 
movement of peoples. And as the approach, 
we look forward to the free competition of 
athletes from the nations of the world 
under the Olympic motto, “Swifter, higher, 
stronger.” 

Those three words might as well have 
been the motto for the city of Atlanta, 
where the Old South has become the new 
South, with Atlantans leading the way. And 
they’ll continue to lead the way because the 
Olympics will bring an estimated $3.5 bil- 
lion into Georgia’s economy in the next 6 
years and create, predictably, 84,000 jobs. 
And that’s not just good news for Atlanta; I 
believe that’s good for all of America. 

When Maynard Jackson heard the news, 
he said: “I feel like an exclamation point has 
just been placed on the life of our city. We 
won’t let the world down.” And I’m abso- 
lutely certain that he’s right and that Atlan- 
ta will not let the world down. This great 
city of yours has already made history as 
the cradle of the American civil rights 
movement—home to Martin Luther King, 
Jr., Whitney Young, Maynard Jackson, Andy 
Young. And the 1996 games will give Atlan- 
ta the chance to make new history. 

You know, Justice White, who we all 
know—a Supreme Court Justice—we all re- 
member as a Heisman Trophy winner from 
Colorado University. He once said sports 
constantly makes demands on the partici- 
pant for top performance; and they develop 
integrity, self-reliance, and initiative. And 
he said that in addition to teaching loyalty 
to yourself, sports teaches loyalty to your 
team. And that’s what the Olympics are all 
about: initiative, self-reliance, integrity, and 
loyalty. 

Those very same qualities are the ones 
that brought the Olympics to Atlanta. On 
top of your sports facilities and worldwide 
name recognition, you won the competition 
because Atlanta’s had tremendous leader- 
ship and community which united behind 
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it. The community spirit and enthusiasm 
shown by the people of Atlanta has been 
nothing short of remarkable, and you are 
America at her best. 

And my thanks to all the volunteers, inci- 
dentally—the volunteers who made such a 
difference in this herculean effort. I con- 
gratulate each and every one of you. And I 
join all Americans in anticipation of those 
four magic words, “Let the games begin.” 

And now I will sign this proclamation 
proudly, designating today as Atlanta: 
Olympic Host City Day. 

Thank you all, and God bless you. Thank 
you for being with us. 


Note: The President spoke at 2:08 p.m. in 
the Rose Garden at the White House. In his 
opening remarks, he referred to Maynard 
Jackson, mayor of Atlanta; Billy Payne, or- 
ganizer of the Olympic games; Andrew 
Young, former mayor of Atlanta; and Secre- 
tary of Health and Human Services Louis 
W. Sullivan. 


Proclamation 6193—Atlanta: Olympic 
Host City Day, 1990 


October 3, 1990 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


The selection of the City of Atlanta, 
Georgia, as host city for the Games of the 
XXVIth Olympiad in 1996 gives all Ameri- 
cans reason to celebrate. More than a trib- 
ute to this beautiful, historic city and the 
hospitality of its people, the International 
Olympic Committee’s decision to award the 
1996 Games to Atlanta is a resounding vote 
of confidence in the United States and the 
future of the modern Olympic Games. 

The 1996 Games will mark the 100th an- 
niversary of the beginning of the modern 
Olympic era in Athens, where Baron Pierre 
de Coubertin organized the first modern 
Games. Hosting these historic contests is, 
therefore, a very great honor. It is also a 
singularly important responsibility. Never- 
theless, the people of Atlanta and their 
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fellow citizens throughout Georgia are cer- 
tain to prove more than equal to the task. 

Competing against other impressive can- 
didate cities for the privilege of hosting the 
1996 Games, the people of Atlanta and 
their elected representatives have worked 
together with remarkable unity and enthu- 
siasm. In so doing, they have successfully 
highlighted the many amenities Atlanta has 
to offer Olympic athlete, official, and spec- 
tator alike. They have also demonstrated 
the vitality and warmth that are hallmarks 
of this fine southern American city. Most 
important, however, by celebrating our Na- 
tion’s rich ethnic diversity and the racial 
harmony that has been achieved in the 
birthplace of the American civil rights 
movement and the home of the late Rever- 
end Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., the people 
of Atlanta have provided a superlative ex- 
ample of the Olympic spirit at work. 

In 1996, as we commemorate the 100th 
anniversary of the first modern Olympic 
Games, we will also look forward to the 
continued advancement of international un- 
derstanding and goodwill through world 
sporting competition. The thriving capital 
of Georgia is a most fitting host for the 
centennial Games of the modern Olympic 
era, and all Americans take pride in the 
honor that has been rightfully bestowed 
upon our fellow citizens in Atlanta. 

Now, Therefore, I, George Bush, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, by 
virtue of the authority vested in me by the 
Constitution and laws of the United States, 
do hereby proclaim Wednesday, October 3, 
1990, as “Atlanta: Olympic Host City Day.” 
I invite all Americans to observe this day by 
rededicating themselves to the Olympic 
ideal. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this third day of October, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
ninety, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and fifteenth. 


George Bush 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 4:46 p.m., October 3, 1990] 
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Message to the Congress Reporting 
Budget Deferrals 


October 4, 1990 


To the Congress of the United States: 

In accordance with the Impoundment 
Control Act of 1974, I herewith report 
seven deferrals of budget authority now to- 
talling $1,120,243,863. 

The deferrals affect the International Se- 
curity Assistance program, as well as pro- 
grams of the Departments of Agriculture, 
Defense, Health and Human Services, State, 
and Transportation. The details of the de- 
ferrals are contained in the attached report. 


George Bush 


The White House, 
October 4, 1990. 


Proclamation 6195—Columbus Day, 
1990 


October 4, 1990 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Christopher Columbus’ epic voyage 
nearly half a millennium ago marked more 
than the triumph of a daring and deter- 
mined navigator over skeptics and nay- 
sayers. It also marked a turning point in 
human history. 

In 1492, when the crews of the Nina, 
Pinta, and Santa Maria raised sail and set 
out toward the western horizon, few of 
their fellow Europeans saw anything but 
folly in the plans of Columbus. Still fewer 
could have envisioned the magnificent New 
World that he would soon discover across 
the vast, uncharted waters of the Atlantic. 
Seizing an opportunity to pursue his dreams 
and theories and to expand the realm of the 
known, Christopher Columbus not only in- 
troduced European culture and technology 
to the native peoples of the Western Hemi- 
sphere but also obtained for his countrymen 
an alluring glimpse of their rich lands and 
exotic customs. In so doing, he began a 
long, fruitful exchange of knowledge, re- 
sources, and traditions between the Old 


World and the New. Through his difficult 
yet fateful journey across the Atlantic, the 
bold Admiral of the Ocean Seas also demon- 
strated for all posterity the power of faith, 
courage, and individual initiative. 

The annual observance of Columbus Day 
is a time of celebration for all those who 
treasure the spirit of learning and discov- 
ery. However, this occasion holds special 
meaning for Americans of Italian and Span- 
ish descent. Christopher Columbus was the 
first of many Italians to chart a course for 
the New World and to exchange with its 
peoples a wealth of skills and experience. As 
we commemorate the seminal journey of 
this brave son of Genoa, a journey made 
possible by the generous support of the 
Spanish monarchs Ferdinand V and Isabella 
I, we are also mindful of the many contribu- 
tions that men and women of Spanish de- 
scent have made to the social, cultural, and 
economic development of the Americas. 

In just 2 years we will mark the 500th 
anniversary of Christopher Columbus’ arriv- 
al in the New World. Members of the Chris- 
topher Columbus Quincentenary Jubilee 
Commission—a body established by the 
Congress in 1984 and assisted by represent- 
atives from Spain, Italy, and many nstions 
of this hemisphere—are planning an excit- 
ing series of educational and commemora- 
tive events to celebrate this milestone. 
These events, to be held throughout the 
United States and around the world, will 
enable participants to learn more about the 
master mariner who defied the odds and 
opened a new chapter in the history of 
mankind. On this Columbus Day, as we 
look forward to the Quincentenary Jubilee, 
let us also celebrate the timeless spirit of 
learning, exploration, and discovery that has 
so enriched us all. 

In tribute to Christopher Columbus, the 
Congress of the United States, by joint reso- 
lution of April 30, 1934 (48 Stat. 657), as 
modified by the Act of June 28, 1968 (82 
Stat. 250), has requested the President to 
proclaim the second Monday in October of 
each year as “Columbus Day.” 

Now, Therefore, I, George Bush, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim October 8, 1990, as Co- 
lumbus Day. I call upon the people of the 
United States to observe this day with ap- 
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propriate ceremonies and activities. I also 
direct that the flag of the United States be 
displayed on all public buildings on the ap- 
pointed day in honor of Christopher Colum- 
bus. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this fourth day of October, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
ninety, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and fifteenth. 


George Bush 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 11:03 a.m., October 4, 1990] 


Nomination of Michael Joseph Bayer 
To Be Federal Inspector of the Alaska 
Natural Gas Transportation System 


October 4, 1990 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Michael Joseph Bayer, of 
Ohio, to be Federal Inspector of the Alaska 
Natural Gas Transportation System. He 
would succeed Theodore J. Garrish. 

Since 1985 Mr. Bayer has served as man- 
ager of operations for the Panhandle East- 
ern Corp. in Washington, DC. Prior to this, 
he served as counselor for the U.S. Synthet- 
ic Fuels Corp. in Washington, DC, 1984- 
1985; consultant for Reagan-Bush 1984 
campaign and the Republican National 
Committee, 1983-1984; Associate Deputy 
Secretary of Commerce, 1982-1983; 
Deputy Assistant Secretary of Energy for 
Congressional Affairs, 1981-1982; executive 
assistant to the Honorable Clarence J. 
Brown, 1979-1981; and counsel to the Hon- 
orable Clarence J. Brown, 1977-1979. 

Mr. Bayer graduated from Ohio State 
University (B.S., 1973; M.B.A., 1974) and 
Capital University School of Law (.D., 
1977). He was born August 2, 1947, in 
Dayton, OH. Mr. Bayer served in the U‘S. 
Army, 1967-1970, and the Army National 
Guard, 1971 to present. He is married, has 
two children, and resides in Potomac, MD. 
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Remarks on the Conventional Armed 
Forces in Europe Negotiations 


October 4, 1990 


Yesterday in the Rose Garden, we cele- 
brated the dawn of a new era for Germany 
and welcome the prospect of a Europe 
whole and free. But despite these dramatic 
political events, Europe is still the site of 
the greatest concentration of armed 
strength in the world. As Europe is trans- 
formed politically, we must also redraw the 
military map of the Continent and lift some 
of the shadows and fears that we and our 
allies have lived with for nearly half a cen- 
tury. 

Today Secretary [of State] Baker will de- 
scribe our latest efforts to ensure that the 
political transformation of Europe is 
matched in the military field in our negotia- 
tions to reduce and limit conventional 
armed forces in Europe, the so-called CFE 
talks. 

Some of you here will remember when, 
in May of 1989 at the NATO summit, I 
proposed a series of initiatives to quicken 
the pace in CFE. I pledged then to devote 
our full effort to the speedy conclusion of a 
CFE agreement, a treaty that would deci- 
sively improve the balance of military 
power on the Continent and back our 
hopes for lasting stability. We followed 
through on that commitment, and there is 
still—let’s face it—more work to do. I want 
to remind you that CFE is not an accord 
between the United States and the Soviet 
Union; it'll be a treaty among 22 states, East 
and West. All must be satisfied with the 
treaty’s provisions. 

We’ve consulted repeatedly with our 
allies about our efforts, both before New 
York and then during the many talks up 
there. We believe our allies are pleased 
with the progress being made. Pending fur- 
ther consultation with our NATO partners, 
we have agreed in principle with the Soviet 
Union on resolution of all the major remain- 
ing issues in CFE and on many of the essen- 
tial details as well. Along with our allies, we 
will continue to push to complete this 
treaty next month so that the way is clear 
for convening a CSCE [Conference on Se- 
curity and Cooperation in Europe] summit 
in Paris. 





In conclusion, I want to thank the Secre- 
tary of State and the people that have been 
working with him during these negotia- 
tions, and let me just say how pleased I am 
with the progress that we have achieved 
here. And I would like to now turn to Sec- 
retary Baker who has a statement, and then 
he’ll be glad to take your questions. 

Well done. 


Note: The President spoke at 2:14 p.m. in 
the Briefing Room at the White House. 


Appointment of Jeffrey R. Holmstead 
as an Associate Counsel to the 
President 


October 5, 1990 


The President today announced the ap- 
pointment of Jeffrey R. Holmstead to be 
Associate Counsel to the President at the 
White House. 

Since September 1989 Mr. Holmstead has 
served as Assistant Counsel to the Presi- 
dent. Prior to this, he served as an associate 
with the law firm of Davis Polk and Ward- 
well, 1988-1989; a law clerk to the Honora- 
ble Douglas H. Ginsburg on the DC Circuit 
Court of Appeals, 1987-1988; and a 
summer associate with the law firm of Cra- 
vath, Swaine and Moore, 1987. 

Mr. Holmstead graduated from Brigham 
Young University (B.A., 1984) and Yale Law 
School (J.D., 1987). He was born June 20, 
1960, in American Fork, Utah. Mr. Holm- 
stead is married, has one daughter, and re- 
sides in Washington, DC. 


Remarks on Transmitting the. Andean 
Trade Preference Act of 1990 


October 5, 1990 


Let me greet Secretary Yeutter and Sec- 
retary Aronson and the Deputy USTR, Mr. 
Katz; and thank Ambassador Mosquera and 
Minister Crespo—Ambassador Crespo, 
Chargé Valdes of Peru, and Minister Zuqui- 
landa of Ecuador for joining us here today. 
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This legislation we’re sending up follows 
through on our Cartagena summit agree- 
ment to offer special measures of assistance 
to the Andean countries. And it provides 
trade preferences patterned along the lines 
of the extremely successful Caribbean Basin 
Initiative—CBI legislation. It’s the second 
piece of legislation affecting our hemi- 
sphere that we’re sending to Congress in a 
month. And as you will recall on September 
14th, I sent to the Congress the Enterprise 
for the Americas Act of 1990. We’re work- 
ing hard for passage of that legislation in 
this session. And I know Secretary Brady 
and Under Secretary Mulford have been 
working very hard on that. And I'd like to 
see the Congress act favorably this session. 

The idea behind this legislation is to give 
the countries an extra boost. It’s designed to 
complement our proposals on trade, invest- 
ment, and debt under the Enterprise for 
the Americas Initiative by providing a spe- 
cial 10-year access to the U.S. market. 
When this legislation comes into force along 
with the Enterprise legislation, our arsenal 
against drugs will expand to include the fol- 
lowing: economic development assistance; 
police and military assistance for interdic- 
tion; investment in debt measures; and fi- 
nally, trade preferences. And now, if I could 
invite the four distinguished Ainbassadors 
and DCM to join me here, while I sign this 
transmittal to the Congress. Please, come 
forth. 


[At this point, the President signed the 
transmittal. ] 


Thank you all very much for coming to 
the White House. Work lies ahead, but this 
is a beginning. Well, I guess we'll go back to 
work. Thank you all. 


Note: The President spoke at 1:52 p.m. in 
the Roosevelt Room at the White House. In 
his remarks, he referred to Secretary of Ag- 
riculture Clayton K. Yeutter; Bernard W. 
Aronson, Assistant Secretary of State for 
Inter-American Affairs; Julius L. Katz, 
Deputy U.S. Trade Representative; Ambas- 
sador Victor Mosquera of Colombia; Ambas- 
sador Jorge Crespo of Bolivia; Charge d’Af- 
faires Jorge Valdes of Peru; Minister Patri- 
cio Zuquilanda of Ecuador; Secretary of the 
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Treasury Nicholas F. Brady; and Under Sec- 
retary of the Treasury David C. Mulford. 


Message to the Congress Transmitting 
Fcc Trade Preference Act of 


October 5, 1990 


To the Congress of the United States: 


I am pleased to transmit a legislative pro- 
posal entitled the “Andean Trade Prefer- 
ence Act of 1990” and a section-by-section 
analysis. The Andean nations are engaged 
in a serious struggle to combat illegal nar- 
cotics trafficking. It is incumbent upon the 
United States to aid them in their efforts to 
develop legitimate trading opportunities for 
their people. Their struggle is our struggle 
as well. 

This proposal would implement my 
Andean Trade Preference Initiative of July 
23, 1990. It would create a trade prefer- 
ence program patterned after the Caribbe- 
an Basin Initiative (CBI) for four Andean 
countries—Bolivia, Colombia, Ecuador, and 
Peru. 

The Andean Trade Preference Initiative 
is intended to: 

¢ fulfill, in part, my commitment at the 

Cartagena Summit to expand economic 
alternatives for these four Andean 
countries; 

complement the program of economic 
assistance, drug control, and the eco- 
nomic reforms agreed on with the 
Andean countries; and 

provide U.S. economic support to those 
Andean countries that are fighting to 
eliminate the production, processing, 
and shipment of drugs. 

Just as CBI did for the countries of the 
Caribbean Basin, the Andean Trade Prefer- 
ence Act of 1990 will provide the authority 
to establish duty-free treatment of imports 
from the four Andean countries. These 
trade preferences would be granted for a 
period of 10 years. 

The legislation outlines the rule-of-origin 
requirements for duty-free entry. Articles 
must be imported directly from a benefici- 
ary country. These imports must consist of 
at least 35 percent value-added in one or 
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more of the beneficiary countries, or one or 
more of the CBI countries, to which 15 per- 
cent of the total value from U.S.-made com- 
ponents may be applied. If foreign compo- 
nents are used to produce an article, the 
final product must be substantially trans- 
formed into a “new and different article of 
commerce” in one or more of the benefici- 
ary countries. Products not qualifying under 
these three requirements will be dutiable. 

Products that are particularly sensitive to 
import competition will still be dutiable. 
These products include textiles and apparel; 
footwear; canned tuna; petroleum and pe- 
troleum products; and watches and watch 
parts. Handbags, luggage, flat goods, work 
gloves, and leather wearing apparel also 
will continue to be dutiable, but will be 
subject to the same duty reduction program 
as has been made available to products 
from the Caribbean Basin. Duty-free entry 
of sugars, syrups, and molasses is provided 
consistent with the tariff-rate quotas on 
these products. 

The proposal includes provisions for gen- 
eral import relief and emergency relief to 
safeguard domestic industries. Specific relief 
provisions are also included to safeguard do- 
mestic industries producing perishable 
products (i.e., live plants and fresh cut flow- 
ers, certain fresh or chilled vegetables, cer- 
tain fresh fruit, and concentrated citrus 
fruit juice). 

To assess the effects of the legislation on 
the U.S. economy and on particular indus- 
tries producing like or directly competitive 
articles, the U.S. International Trade Com- 
mission would be required to issue reports 
to the Congress. The first such study will 
assess the effectiveness of the Act during its 
first 2 years, with annual reports thereafter. 
The proposal also requires the Secretary of 
Labor to report to the Congress annually on 
the impact of the Act on US. labor. 

Enactment of the Andean Trade Prefer- 
ence Act of 1990 will permit the United 
States to support the efforts of the Andean 
countries to eliminate the production, proc- 
essing, and shipment of illicit drugs. In con- 
junction with other Andean trade measures 
announced on July 23 and the Enterprise 
for the Americas Initiative announced on 
June 27, it will also increase the prospects 
for economic growth and prosperity in the 





Andean countries and throughout the hemi- 
sphere. I look forward to working closely 
with the Congress to enact this vital initia- 
tive. 


George Bush 


The White House, 
October 5, 1990. 


Message to the House of 
Representatives Returning Without 
Approval the Textile, Apparel, and 
Footwear Trade Act of 1990 


October 5, 1990 


To the House of Representatives: 

I am returning herewith without my ap- 
proval H.R. 4328, the “Textile, Apparel, and 
Footwear Trade Act of 1990,” which im- 
poses import quotas on textiles, textile prod- 
ucts, and nonrubber footwear. This highly 
protectionist bill would damage the national 
economy, increase already artificially high 
costs to consumers of several basic goods, 
and abrogate our international agreements. 
It would also reverse the tremendous 
progress we are making to generate a 
global economic renaissance. 

Economic indicators illustrate that the 
problems this bill is intended to address do 
not exist. Despite assertions to the contrary, 
the textile industry has done well. Domestic 
production has been up slightly since 1987. 
Unemployment in major textile-producing 
States is currently lower than the national 
average. Since 1989, the textile industry has 
continued to operate at a higher rate of 
capacity than the average for all U.S. manu- 
facturing industries. 

All consumers, and particularly those at 
lower income levels, would be adversely af- 
fected if this legislation were to become 
law. The consumer costs of all restrictions 
on textile and apparel imports are conserv- 
atively estimated to increase to a total of 
$160 billion over the next 5 years—that 
amounts to an onerous $2,600 for a family 
of four over that same period. These costs 
would continue to rise annually. In essence, 
this legislation picks the pockets of U.S. con- 
sumers in order to subsidize the textile in- 
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dustry at a cost of $70,000 annually per job 
saved. 

Furthermore, U.S. merchandise exports, 
which have increased by more than 9 per- 
cent in the first half of this year, would be 
jeopardized. We could anticipate swift retal- 
iation by countries exporting textiles and 
footwear if this bill became law. These 
countries have large and rapidly growing 
markets for U.S. exports, which would be 
placed at risk by the new restrictions re- 
quired under H.R. 4328. They would retali- 
ate against our most competitive exports, 
such as agriculture, aerospace, high technol- 
ogy, capital goods, and services, to the det- 
riment of domestic employment in these 
industries. 

All of these economic costs to consumers 
and American industry would be incurred 
without eliminating a single “unfair” trade 
practice or opening even one closed market 
abroad. Rather than address the industry’s 
competitive problems constructively, this 
legislation merely closes our markets and 
insulates the textile, apparel, and footwear 
industries from international competition. 

- We already have very effective laws that 
provide remedies to unfair competition 
from abroad, which various sectors of the 
textile and apparel industries have used 
when necessary. Our best hope for opening 
new markets overseas and for sustaining our 
textile and apparel industries is not this leg- 
islation, but the Uruguay Round of global 
trade talks, now in its critical final weeks. 

We are working in the Uruguay Round to 
negotiate a means for the textile and appar- 
el industries to: 

—Enhance their international competi- 
tiveness in the long term and to open 
foreign markets to our exports. 

—Ensure that the current special quota 
protection for the industry is not termi- 
nated abruptly, but is phased in over a 
reasonable period of time to protect 
those parts of the industry that require 
more time to adjust to import competi- 
tion. 

—Provide sufficient stability so that our 
textile and apparel industries, as well as 
our importers and retailers, have a 
smooth, gradual path of adjustment to 
the regular rules of the General Agree- 
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ment on Tariffs and Trade (GATT), as 
they are strengthened in the Round. 

H.R. 4328 would eliminate any hope we 
have of achieving a successful Uruguay 
Round agreement in December that accom- 
plishes these objectives. The bill would do 
this by taking a sector of considerable im- 
portance in international trade off the nego- 
tiating table. Furthermore, it would be an 
egregious violation of GATT rules, our com- 
mitments under the Multifiber Arrange- 
ment (MFA), and the numerous bilateral 
agreements we have negotiated under the 
MFA’s auspices. This protectionist bill un- 
questionably would result in a mass exodus 
of perhaps half the 100 nations participat- 
ing in the Round. All that we hope to 
achieve for the textile and apparel indus- 
tries would be lost, as would all of our ef- 
forts for American businesses, consumers, 
and workers. 

Beyond this economic calamity, H.R. 
4328 is reprehensible at a time when the 
United States’ highest international priority 
is to strengthen international cooperation. 
Many of the countries whose interests 
would be damaged by H.R. 4328, such as 
Turkey and Egypt, are ones that have coop- 
erated effectively in resisting Iraqi aggres- 
sion in the Persian Gulf. In addition, this 
bill would undercut our attempts to rebuild 
economies on free-market principles and to 
build a strengthened global trading system 
that will permit trade to expand and there- 
by increase world prosperity and stability. 

Additionally, while the Congress holds 
the authority to regulate commerce with 
foreign nations, several provisions of H.R. 
4328 interfere with the President’s constitu- 
tional prerogatives in conducting interna- 
tional negotiations and in proposing legisla- 
tion. 

The Textile, Apparel, and Footwear 
Trade Act of 1990 is simply not the panacea 
advertised by its proponents. Instead, it is 
blatantly protectionist, unwarranted, eco- 
nomically harmful, and internationally un- 
viable. 

Accordingly, 


I am disapproving H.R. 
4328. 


George Bush 


The White House, 
October 5, 1990. 
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Statement on the Veto of a Resolution 
Providing Funding for Continued 
Government Operation 


October 5, 1990 


The hour of reckoning is at hand. At mid- 
night tonight, the Congress of the United 
States must face up to the shutdown of gov- 
ernment services and resulting confusion 
that will be strewn across this land because 
we could not produce a budget. It is deeply 
discouraging that the governing bodies of 
this country would wrangle with the Na- 
tion’s fiscal affairs for nearly a year and fail. 

Tonight, because there is no budget, the 
United States Government, under existing 
law, does not have the authority to continue 
operations. And I will not be a party to the 
process that would once again put off meet- 
ing this responsibility for a few more days. I 
will not sign the continuing resolution 
passed by the House and Senate tonight, 
which simply delays once again the most 
serious constitutional responsibility of gov- 
ernment: to manage the people’s money. 

At midnight tonight, our national parks 
and monuments will close. Cleanup at haz- 
ardous waste sites will cease. Social Security 
offices will accept no new applications. 
Border inspections will be delayed. In one 
government agency after another, thou- 
sands of Federal employees will no longer 
be able to serve public tasks necessary for 
the public good. The people of America 
did not send their representatives to Wash- 
ington to produce these consequences. 

As I said in my inaugural address, they 
did not send us here to bicker. And tonight 
I challenge the Congress to act as quickly as 
possible to produce an acceptable budget. 
Don’t wait for people to lose confidence in 
their government. Act now, tomorrow, as 
soon as possible to produce a budget that 
reduces the deficit, avoids recession, and 
puts our economy on the path of sustained 
growth. 

I stand ready to work with the Members 
of Congress to produce a responsible plan. 
After months of hard work, we produced a 
budget agreement that would have cut a 
real $500 billion off our deficit over the 
next 5 years. The White House and the con- 
gressional leadership of the Democratic and 
Republican Parties worked hard to put to- 





gether that agreement and put in place the 
largest deficit reduction in history. It’s a sad 
commentary that the full House did not 
have the courage of those convictions. But 
surely the reality of a government close- 
down will convince everyone that a solution 
must be found. It is time to act responsibly 
on this problem and produce a fiscal year 
1991 budget. 


Note: The President returned HJ. Res. 660 
without approval on October 6. 





Points of Light Recognition Program 





The President named the following individ- 
uals and institutions as exemplars of his 
commitment to making community service 
central to the life and work of every Ameri- 
can. 





September 29 

Variety House for Children, of New York, NY 
October 1 

Joey LoDuca, of San Diego, CA 

October 2 

Mary Vandiver Moorhead, of Anderson, SC 
October 3 


Southern Oregon Drug Awareness, of Medford, 
OR 


October 4 

Carol McGann, of South Bend, IN 
October 5 

Leslie Sloan, of Springfield, IL 





Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 





The following list includes the President’s 
public schedule and other items of general 
interest announced by the Office of the 
Press Secretary and not included elsewhere 
in this issue. 
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September 29 

In the afternoon, the President and Mrs. 
Bush attended the National Security Coun- 
cil picnic at Fort McNair. 

Later in the afternoon, the President and 
Mrs. Bush traveled to New York City. In his 
suite at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, Presi- 
dent Bush held bilateral meetings with: 

—President Cesar Gaviria of Colombia, 

—Prime Minister Salim al-Huss of Leba- 

non, 

—President Violeta Chamorro of Nicara- 

gua, 
—Prime Minister Brian Mulroney of 
Canada, 

—Prime Minister Tadeusz Mazowiecki of 
Poland, and 

—Prime Minister Toshiki Kaifu of Japan. 


September 30 
In the afternoon, President Bush held bi- 
lateral meetings in his suite at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel with: 
—President Fernando Collor de Mello of 
Brazil, 
—President Carlos Andrés Pérez of Ven- 
ezuela, 
—President Vaclav Havel of Czechoslova- 
kia, 
—King Baudouin I of Belgium, 
—Prime Minister Felipe Gonzalez Mar- 
quez of Spain, 
—President Carlos Salinas de Gortari of 
Mexico, and 
—Prime Minister Margaret Thatcher of 
the United Kingdom. 


October I 

In the morning, President Bush held bi- 
lateral meetings in his suite at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel with: 

—President Carlos Sail Menem of Argen- 

tina, 

—President Luis Alberto Lacalle of Uru- 

guay, and 

—Secretary General Salim Salim and 

Chairman Yoweri Museveni of the Or- 
ganization of African Unity. 

In the morning, President Bush met at 
the United Nations with U.N. Secretary- 
General Javier Perez de Cuellar de la 
Guerra and U.N. General Assembly Presi- 
dent Guido De Marco. 

In the afternoon, the President had tele- 
phone conversations with Members of Con- 
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gress to enlist their support for the Federal 
budget agreement. 

In the afternoon, President Bush held bi- 
lateral meetings in his suite at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel with: 

—Foreign Minister Eduard A. Shevard- 

nadze of the Soviet Union, 

—President Borisav Jovié of Yugoslavia, 

—Prime Minister Giulio Andreotti of 

Italy, 

—President Hussain Mohammad Ershad 

of Bangladesh, and 

—President Alfredo Cristiani Buckard of 

E] Salvador. 


October 2 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—the Vice President; John H. Sununu, 
Chief of Staff to the President; Brent 
Scowcroft, Assistant to the President for 
National Security Affairs; and members 
of the CIA briefing staff; 

—Albert J. Riccelli, Sr., president of the 
Sons of Italy; 

—James L. Kimery, commander in chief 
of the Veterans of Foreign Wars; 

—James W. Damon, president of the Elks; 

—the Vice President, for lunch; 

—John H. Sununu, Chief of Staff to the 
President. 

Throughout the day, the President met 
with Members of Congress to enlist their 
support for the Federal budget agreement. 

In an Oval Office ceremony, the Presi- 
dent signed the United Services Organiza- 
tion’s 50th Anniversary Commemorative 
Coin Act. 

In the evening, the President attended 
the Republican National Committee Eagles 
15th anniversary fundraising dinner at the 
Pension Building. 

The President designated Norton Stevens, 
of New York, to be Vice Chairman of the 
Board of Directors of the Inter-American 
Foundation. Currently Mr. Stevens serves as 
an associate with Donaldson Enterprises in 
New York, NY. 


October 3 
The President met at the White House 
with: 
—the Vice President; John H. Sununu, 
Chief of Staff to the President; Brent 
Scowcroft, Assistant to the President for 
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National Security Affairs; and members 
of the CIA briefing staff; 

—John H. Sununu, Chief of Staff to the 
President; 

—Republican Members of Congress, to 
enlist their support for the Federal 
budget agreement; 

—Peter Sampras, winner of the US. 
Open tennis tournament. 

In the afternoon, the President attended 

a Republican fundraising luncheon at the 
Sheraton Carlton Hotel for Michigan con- 
gressional candidates. 

Later, in an Oval Office ceremony, the 
President signed the 1992 Olympic Com- 
memorative Coin Act. 

The President announced his intention to 
appoint Michael J. Madigan, of the District 
of Columbia, to be a member of the District 
of Columbia Judicial Nomination Commis- 
sion for a term of 5 years. He would suc- 
ceed Carl S. Rauh. Currently Mr. Madigan 
serves as a partner with the law firm of 
Akin, Gump, Strauss, Hauer and Feld in 
Washington, DC. 

The President announced his intention to 
appoint Anthony A. Lapham, of the District 
of Columbia, to be a member of the Presi- 
dent’s Intelligence Oversight Board. He 
would succeed Michael W. McConnell. Cur- 
rently Mr. Lapham serves as a partner with 
Shea and Gardner in Washington, DC. 

The President announced his intention to 
appoint the following individuals to be 
members of the Board of Trustees of the 
John F. Kennedy Center for the Performing 
Arts for terms expiring September 1, 2000: 
Helen Joan Holt, of Texas. She would succeed 

Mrs. Theodore H. Strauss. 

Marjorie S. Fisher, of Michigan. She would suc- 
ceed Gerald M. Rafshoon. 

Joy A. Silverman, of New York. She would suc- 
ceed June Oppen Degnan. 

The President announced his intention to 
appoint James W. Cicconi, Assistant to the 
President and Deputy to the Chief of Staff, 
to be a member of the Council of the Ad- 
ministrative Conference of the United 
States for a term of 3 years. He would suc- 
ceed James H. Burnley IV. 

Throughout the day, the President had 
telephone conversations with Republican 
Members of Congress to enlist their support 
for the Federal budget agreement. 





In the evening, the President attended 
the Congressional Committee Leadership 
dinner at the Ritz Carlton Hotel. 


October 4 

The President met at the White House 

with: 

—John H. Sununu, Chief of Staff to the 
President; Brent Scowcroft, Assistant to 
the President for National Security Af- 
fairs; and members of the CIA briefing 
staff; 

—John H. Sununu, Chief of Staff to the 
President; 

—Thomas S. Foley, Speaker of the House 
of Representatives, to discuss the Fed- 
eral budget agreement; 

—Republican Members of Congress, to 
enlist their support for the Federal 
budget agreement. 


October 5 
The President met at the White House 

with: 

—John H. Sununu, Chief of Staff to the 
President; Brent Scowcroft, Assistant to 
the President for National Security Af- 
fairs; and members of the CIA briefing 
staff; 

—John H. Sununu, Chief of Staff to the 
President; 

—members of the Cabinet, to discuss the 
Federal budget and the closing of gov- 
ernment operations. 

In the morning, the President called 
Nelson Mandela to discuss the recent visit 
of President F.W. de Klerk of South Africa. 

The President announced his intention to 
appoint the following individuals to be 
members of the Competitiveness Policy 
Council for terms of 2 years. These are new 
positions. 

Robert Adam Mosbacher, 
merce. 

Albert Shanker, of New York. Currently, Mr. 
Shanker serves as president of the American 
Federation of Teachers in Washington, DC. 

Alexander B. Trowbridge, of the District of Co- 
lumbia. Currently, Mr. Trowbridge serves as 


president of Trowbridge Partners in Washing- 
ton, DC. 


Throughout the day, the President spoke 
with congressional leaders to discuss the 
Federal budget. 


Secretary of Com- 
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Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





The following list does not include promo- 
tions of members of the Uniformed Services, 
nominations to the Service Academies, or 
nominations of Foreign Service officers. 





Submitted October 4 


Michael Joseph Bayer, 

of Ohio, to be Federal Inspector of the 
Alaska Natural Gas Transportation System, 
vice Theodore J. Garrish, resigned. 


Submitted October 5 


Connie Mack, 

of Florida, to be a Representative of the 
United States of America to the 45th Ses- 
sion of the General Assembly of the United 
Nations. 





Checklist 
of White House Press Releases 





The following list contains releases of the 
Office of the Press Secretary that are nei- 
ther printed as items nor covered by entries 
in the Digest of Other White House An- 
nouncements. 





Released September 29 


Advance text: 
Remarks at the dedication ceremony for 
the Washington National Cathedral 


Transcript: 

Excerpts of Colombian President Cesar Ga- 
viria’s exchange with reporters following a 
bilateral meeting with President Bush in 
New York City 


Transcript: 

Nicaraguan President Violeta Chamorro’s ex- 
change with reporters following a bilateral 
meeting with President Bush in New York 


City 
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Released September 29—Continued 


Transcript: 

Press briefing on the President’s bilateral 
meeting with Prime Minister Toshiki Kaifu 
of Japan—by Richard Solomon, Assistant 
Secretary of State for East Asian and Pacific 
Affairs. 


Released September 30 


Advance text: 

Remarks at the opening ceremony of the 
United Nations World Summit for Children 
in New York City 


Transcript: 
Press briefing on President Bush’s bilateral 
meeting with President Carlos Salinas de 
Gortari of Mexico—by Bernard W. Aronson, 
Assistant Secretary of State for Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs 


Transcript: 

Statement on President Bush’s meetings 
with President Vaclav Havel of Czechoslo- 
vakia and King Baudouin I of Belgium—by 
Marlin Fitzwater, Press Secretary to the 
President 


Released October 1 


Transcript: 

Uruguayan President Luis Alberto Lacalle’s 
exchange with reporters following a bilater- 
al meeting with President Bush in New 
York City 


Transcript: 

Press briefing on President Bush’s bilateral 
meetings with Presidents Carlos Saul 
Menem of Argentina and Luis Alberto La- 
calle of Uruguay—by Bernard W. Aronson, 
Assistant Secretary of State for Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs 


Advance text: 

Address before the 45th session of the 
United Nations General Assembly in New 
York City 


Transcript: 

Soviet Foreign Minister Eduard Shevard- 
nadze’s exchange with reporters following a 
meeting with the President in New York 
City 
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Released October 1 —Continued 


Advance text: 

Remarks at the ministerial meeting in New 
York City of the Conference on Security 
and Cooperation in Europe 


Transcript: 

Press briefing on President Bush’s bilateral 
meeting with President Alfredo Cristiani 
Buckard of El Salvador—by Bernard W. 
Aronson, Assistant Secretary of State for 
Inter-American Affairs 


Released October 4 


Transcript: 

Press briefing on the conventional armed 
forces in Europe negotiations—by Secretary 
of State James A. Baker III 


Released October 5 


Announcement: 

Nomination of Connie Mack to be U.S. Rep- 
resentative to the 45th session of the United 
Nations General Assembly 


Fact sheet: 
President Bush’s proposed Andean Trade 
Preference Act of 1990 





Acts Approved 
by the President 





Approved October 1 


H.R. 5747 / Public Law 101-402 

To provide for the temporary extension of 
certain programs relating to housing and 
community development, and for other 
purposes 


HJ. Res. 655 / Public Law 101-403 
Making continuing appropriations for the 
fiscal year 1991, supplemental appropria- 
tions for “Operation Desert Shield” for the 
fiscal year 1990, and for other purposes 





Approved October 2 


H.R. 2761 / Public Law 101-404 
United Services Organization’s 50th Anni- 
versary Commemorative Coin Act 


H.R. 5755 / Public Law 101-405 
To extend the temporary increase in the 
public debt limit 


Approved October 3 


H.R. 4962 / Public Law 101-406 
1992 Olympic Commemorative Coin Act 
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Approved October 4 


H.R. 5725 / Public Law 101-407 
To extend the expiration date of the De- 
fense Production Act of 1950 


S. 2075 / Public Law 101-408 
Indian Environmental Regulatory Enhance- 
ment Act of 1990 


Approved October 5 


H.R. 4773 / Public Law 101-409 
White House Conference on Small Business 
Authorization Act 


S.535 / Public Law 101-410 
Federal Civil Penalties Inflation Adjustment 
Act of 1990 
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